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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Art. I.—Four Sermons, preached before the University of Cambridge, 
during the month of February, 1837. To which are added, Two 
Sermons, preached at the Evening Lecture in Great St. Mary's 
Church. By Henry Mecvitt, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St. 
Peter's College. Published by request. Cambridge: Deightons. 
London: Rivingtons. Pp. 139. 


Our English Chalmers—(for, tempered with the bold learning of 
Horsley, and the winning piety of Horne, his style in other respects 
possesses many points of resemblance to that of the Scottish Professor, ) 
has, in these discourses, designedly dimmed his usual brightness, from a 
regard to those who composed the major part of his auditors. Although 
addressing an academical assembly, he appears, both in the choice of 
his topics, and in his method of treating them, to have sought the good of 
his youthful audience ; rightly conceiving, that although many of these 
possessed genius and learning enough to accompany him in the examination 
of the mostabstruse points of Christian doctrine, yet that the more obvious 
and simple portions of divine truth are more safely propounded to them, 
as well as more usefully to all. No one, indeed, can better explain and 
elieidate an intricate subject than Mr. Melvill, so that many more 
would apprehend the truth of a proposition demonstrated by him, than 
by another divine; but when preaching to a variable and changing 
assembly, he would not employ the time in mastering the intellect, 
which might be better consumed in securing the heart. The above 
beautiful discourses are, therefore, of a plain and practical tendency. 

The first of those delivered before the University, is from the text 
Gal. iii. 1, “ O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched you, that 
you should not obey the truth; before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath 
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been evidently set forth, crucified among you!” Mr. Melvill begins 
by remarking that the Galatians were not Jews, nor had they been 
dwellers in Jerusalem when Christ was crucified; and that therefore 
they could not be said to have beheld Christ crucified with the bodily 
eye, any more than ourselves. Perhaps they were not, indeed, dwellers 
at Jerusalem ; but might not many of them have been present? Many 
of them, perhaps, must appear, from the very tenor of the Epistle, to 
have been Jewish proselytes,—although, no doubt, our Lord could not 
be said to be ‘crucified among them, i.e. in Galatia, but in a spiritual 
sense. We do not wish to cavil, but we are inclined to think that St. 
Paul alludes to some especial advantage and preeminent distinctness 
enjoyed by the Galatians in the circumstances which attended the pro- 
mulgation of the Gospel amongst them; which circumstances impressed 
them with a more lively sense of the great truth of Christ’s meritorious 
passion, and the consequent supersession of the Levitical law. Yet, we 
allow that the text may fitly be applied to our own times and circum- 
stances. This Mr. Melvill effects in a striking and impressive manner. 
He inverts the text; and shows, firs‘, that in the present times, Jesus 
Christ is evidently set forth, crucified among us, in two ways: first, 
by the public preaching of the Gospel, and secondly, by the ministration 
of the Sacraments. His observations under both these heads are well 


worthy of attentive remark. 


The virtue therefore which we ascribe to our public discourses, is derived 
exclusively from their constituting an ordained instrumentality ; and our confi- 
dence that the virtue will not be tound wanting, flows only from a conviction 
that an instrumentality, once ordained, will be duly honoured, by God. We 
believe assuredly that there is at work, in this very place, and at this very 
moment, an agency independent of all human, but which is accustomed to make 
itself felt through finite and weak instruments, As the words flow from the lips 
of him who addresses you—flow apparently in the unaided strength of mere 
earthly speech—they may be endowed by this agency with an energy which is 
wholly from above, and thus prevail to the setting Christianity before you, with 
as clear evidence as was granted to those who saw Jesus in the flesh. So that, 
if there were nothing entrusted to us but the preaching of the word, if we had 
no Sacraments to administer, we should feel, that, without presumption, we 
might declare of our hearers what St. Paul declared of the Christians at Galatia. 
Yea, so deep is our persuasion of our living under the dispensation of the Spirit, 
and of preaching being the chief engine which this Spirit employs in transmitting 
a knowledge of Redemption, that, after every endeavour, however feeble and 
inadequate, to bring under men’s view “ the mystery of godliness,” we feel that 
practically as much is done for them as though they had been spectators of 
Christ's expiatory sufferings ; and therefore could we boldly wind up every such 
endeavour, by addressing our auditors as individuals, “ betore whose eyes Jesus 
Christ hath been evidentiy set forth, crucified among them.” 

But you are to add to this, that not only is there the preaching of the Gospel 
in our churches ; there is also the administration of Sacraments. We will con- 
fine ourselves to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, as furnishing the more 
forcible illustration. It is said by St. Paui, in reference to this Sacrament, 
“ As often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death 
till he come’’—an explicit assertion that there is in the Lord’s Supper such a 
manifestation of the crucifixion of Jesus, as will serve to set forth that event 
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until his second appearing. And we scarcely need tell you, that, inasmuch as 
the bread and the wine represent the body and blood of the Saviour, the ad- 
ministration of this Sacrament is so commemorative of Christ’s having been 
offered as a sacrifice, that we seem to have before us the awful and mysterious 
transaction, as though again were the cross reared, and the words “It is 
finished” pronounced in our hearing. We have here the representation by 
significative action, just as, in the case of preaching, by authoritative announce- 
ment. For no man can partake of this Sacrament, with his spiritual sensibilities 
in free exercise, and not. seem to himself to be traversing the garden and the 
mount, consecrated by a Mediator’s agony, whilst they witness the fearful 
struggles through which was effected our reconciliation to God. 

And if we attach weight to the opinion of the Church in her best days, we 
must hold that there is actually a sacrifice in the Eucharist, though of course 
not such as the Papists pretend. Christ is offered in this Sacrament, but only 
commemoratively. Yet the commemoration is not a bare remembering, or 
putting ourselves in mind; it is strictly a commemoration made to God the 
Father, As Christ, by presenting his death and satisfaction to his Father, con- 
tinually intercedes for us in heaven, so the Church on earth, when celebrating 
the Eucharist, approaches the throne of grace by representing Christ unto his 
Father in the holy mysteries of his death and passion.* 

From the beginning it has been always the same awfully solemn rite, which 
might have attested and taught Christianity, had every written record perished 
from the earth. All along it has been the Gospel preached by action, a phe- 
nomenon of which you could give no account, except by admitting the chief 
facts of the New Testament history; and which might, in a great degree, have 
preserved a knowledge of those facts, had they never been registered by Evan- 
gelists. Itis like a pillar erected in the waste of centuries, indelibly inscribed 
with memorials of our faith ; or rather, it is as the cross itself, presenting to all 
ages the immolation of that Victim who “ put away sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self.” And so long as this Sacrament is administered in our churches, men 
shall never be able to plead that there are presented to them none but weak 
and ineffective exhibitions of Christ. Ifthe crucifixion be not vivid as deli- 
neated from the pulpit, it must be vivid as delineated from the altar. And it 
is nothing that hundreds absent themselves from the great celebration, and thus 
never witness the representation of the crucifixion. They are invited to that 
celebration, they are perfectly aware of its nature; and their remaining away 
can do nothing towards lessening its solemnities, and stripping it of energy as 
an exhibition of Christ’s death. And whilst men are members of a Church in 
whose ordinances the Lord’s death is continually shewn forth, we can be bold 
to address them, whether they neglect or whether they partake of those ordi- 
Nances, in the very terms in which St. Paul addressed the Galatians of old. 
Yes, whatever our infirmities and deficiencies as preachers of the everlasting 
Gospel, we take high ground as entrusted with dispensing the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist: and whilst we have to deliver the bread of which Christ said, 
“Take, eat, this is my body,” and the cup of which he declared, “ This is my 
blood of the New Testament,” we may look an assembly confidently in the face, 
and affirm that there are proffered them such exhibitions of the sacrifice of the 
Mediator, that Jesus Christ is evidently set forth before their eyes, crucified 
among them.—Pp. 5—8. 


In the second place the preacher considers the remarkable expression 
of St. Paul, “* Who hath bewitched you!” And from this he takes 
occasion to argue against such an overstatement of the rejection of 

‘hristianity by men, or rather of their disobedience to Christianity, as 
would imply an unfitness in the Gospel to effect its end. On the con- 
trary, so admirably adapted is Christianity for every want, every need 





* See Mede on Malachi i. 11, 
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of mankind,—falling in so nicely with our feelings and notions,—that the 
wonder is not that we do not, but that we do disobey it. And our 
disobedience is so unnatural as to be justly ascribed to delusion and 
fascination. This portion of the subject is eloquently treated. We 
have space but for the conclusion of the discourse, 


Would to God that we might all strive to break away from the seductions 
and flatteries of earth, and give ourselves in good earnest to the seeking happi- 
ness in heaven! And what is it that we ask of men, when we entreat them to 
escape from the magician, and live for Eternity? Is it that they should be less 
intellectual, less philosophical ? On the contrary, Religion is the nurse of Intel- 
Ject, and Philosophy is most noble when doing homage to Revelation: it is not 
intellectual to live only for this world, it is not philosophical to remain ignorant 
of God. Is it that they should surrender their pleasures, and walk a round of 
unvaried mortification! We ask them to surrender nothing which a rational 
being can approve, or an immortal vindicate. We leave them every pleasure 
which can be enjoyed without a blush, and remembered without remorse. We 
ask only that they would flee those vices whose end is death, cultivate those 
virtues which are as much the happiness as the ornament of man, and propose 
to themselves an object commensurate with their capacities. This, let = veg 
be assured, is practical Christianity—to shun what, even as men, they should 
avoid ; and pursue what, even as men, they should desire. 

Shall we not then beseech the Almighty, that we may have strength to break 
the spell, and dissolve the illusion? The Philistines are upon us, as upon 
Sampson; and we are yet, it may be, in the lap of the enchantress. But all 
strength is not gone. The Spirit of the living God may yet be entreated ; and 
the razor of divine judgment hath not swept off the seven locks wherein our 
might lies. And therefore, however bewitched, each amongst us may yet 
struggle with the sorcercr who has bound him ; and we can assure him that 
there is such efficacy in hearty prayer to the Lord, that if he cry for deliverance, 
the green withs shall be ‘as tow when it toucheth the fire,” and the new cords 
be broken, like a thread, from his arms.—Pp, 20, 21. 


The next discourse is upon Job xxxv. 10: “ But none saith, Where 
is God my Maker, who giveth songs in the night?” Mr. Melvill here 
at once separates the text from the context; and assuming it as the 
motto of his discourse, attributes to the latter portion of it the sense of 
divine consolation and aid in extreme peril or affliction. A clear intima- 
tion, whether a text is to be regarded as a motto, or as a starting point 
in an argument which includes the context, conduces to perspicuity, 
and prepares us for an essay, or an exposition; the character of most 
sermons being easily referred to one or the other of these kinds of com- 
position. But, even as separated from the context, and considered in 
an isolated view, we must, with sincere diffidence, venture to dissent 
from Mr. Melvill’s application of the passage. The night, in the east, 
is as often the representative of active enjoyment as of gloom or repose. 
It is then that festive entertainments are frequently held, the heat of the 
day precluding any exciting recreations. The expression “ songs in 
the night,” appears to imply rather a positive excess of joy, than the 
negative delight of relief from sorrow. (See Isaiah xxx. 29; Psalm 
exxxiv. 1, &c.) The Sermon itself will well pay perusal. 
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The third discourse, upon Psalm xlviii. 8,—* Like as we have heard, 
so have we seen in the city of the Lord of hosts, in the city of our God ; 
God will establish it for ever,”—treats upon “ testimony confirmed by 
experience.” The majority of Christians necessarily receive the Bible 
upon the faith of their parents or friends,—by tradition, in fact. But thus 
received, the Bible soon becomes its own evidence, and affords incon- 
trovertible internal proof of its truth. This interesting subject has been 
well handled by Bishop Horsley. Chalmers has some good remarks 
upon it. Mr. Melvill has not exhausted the topic, which merits much 
attention. Evidence should not supersede authority. In these days 
of universal education, we must not excite doubts, and subject faith to 
the test of logical examination by those who have little leisure or 

- insufficient judgment for the task. The persuasion of truth should not 
be rashly disturbed, lest haply it may be disturbed not to be restored. 
There is no such thing as Christian equilibrium ; the absence of right 
principle is the presence of wrong. A remark by Bishop Beveridge, 
(Private Thoughts, art. 2,)—-‘‘ that to be a Christian only upon the 
grounds of birth and education is all one as if I were a Turk or a 
Heathen; for if I had been born among them, 1 should have had the 
same reason for their religion as now I have for my own,”—has been 
much perverted and overstated. A conviction of the excellence and 
truth of the Bible imbibed by means of education, is a conviction very 
different, both in degree and kind, from that obtained by the Mussulman 
and Hindoo youth respecting the truth of the Kuran and the Védas. 
No doubt the evidences ought to be studied, but not forced upon the 
generality of minds. We should beware of confounding logical proof 
with moral conviction. Mr. Melvill, in the conclusion of this third 
discourse, applies the text very beautifully to the crowning experience 
of the truth of his faith, which the believer will experience in heaven. 

The next following sermon, upon the General Resurrection and 
Judgment, (from John v. 28, 29,) is deeply impressive. The resur- 
rection of the body is, indeed, a mighty mystery, an unexpected 
and original declaration. Nevertheless, do we not sometimes unduly 
state the difficulties attending it? Personal identity consists not, we 
know, in sameness of body, for our substance is incessantly changing : 
the eye of to-day is not the eye of to-morrow: neither, it is obvious, 
will the body in which each human being dies, be the body which 
is to be united to the soul for ever after the resurrection; for glorifica- 
tion must greatly modify, and probably equalize, all in perfectness, 
although not in glory. All that we require, therefore, is a substratum ; 
and is not the existence of this substratum a matter of much pro- 
bability? Does not the respect paid in all ages to the rights of 
sepulture, favour the preservation of some germ? Many of our church- 
yards contain their share of the buried bodies of a fifth part of the age 
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since the Flood; here the mass remains unbroken, and so also in the 
great majority of instances. All that we contend for is, that the pre- 
servation of a distinct, imperishable substratum for each individual 
should not be neglected in this intricate argument. It may be objected 
that this concession might favour materialism ; yet, surely, there are but 
few materialists to be found so insane as to ascribe the thinking faculty 
to unorganized substance. At any rate, in our arguments upon these 
points, we appear too often to assume, unconsciously, that mankind 
has existed, and will exist, for countless ages; whereas they have not, 
and probably will not, exist so long as to render the assumption of an 
individual germ, preserved by an especial providence, entirely inad- 
missible.—The concluding sentences of this sermon are sublime. 

The two remaining sermons in this volume were delivered at the 
Evening Lecture in Great St. Mary’s Church. One contains an appli- 
cation of the parable of the Two Sons (Matthew xxi. 28—30) to 
ourselves. It is too true, that the weak mind ceaselessly assents to 
truth, and consents to evil; and on the other hand, the citadel won 
with difficulty can be defended with ease. Mr. Melvill extends this 
parable beyond the above-hinted moral; and applies it to show, that 
‘the most unpromising subjects for the preaching of the Gospel, are those 
who are punctiliously attentive to the forms of religion, and who attach 
a worth and a merit to their careful performance of certain moral duties.” 
We need not observe, that Mr. Melvill fully guards and explains these 
“hard sayings ;” and we readily admit that whosoever claims a meri- 
torious righteousness, or refuses to confess himself an unprofitable 
servant, and a sinner in God’s sight, cannot be a true penitent,—cannot 
have submitted himself to the righteousness of Christ, or have really 
accepted the baptismal covenant, as one born in sin, the child of wrath, 
and the consequent subject of salvation and sanctification. But we 
may ask, Does the parable bear out Mr. Melvill in this application of it ? 
Were the priests and Levites and scribes and elders really good and 
amiable and moral men? Were they not rather shameless hypocrites ? 
The character of good and moral men is represented in the New Testa- 
ment as favourable to the full reception of the Gospel,—as shown in 
the exaniples of St. Paul, and Nicodemus, and Cornelius, &c. &c. Mr. 
Melvill’s remarks may, with some restriction, be well founded. Yet, 
we think that the parable scarcely justifies his conclusions. The con- 
cluding sentences of this sermon are very judicious. 





Our second caution is to those who may be ready, with the first son, togive a 
direct refusal, when bidden to go and work in the vineyard, Let not the thought, 
that you may afterwards repent, encourage you in your determination that you 
will not yet obey. The man who presumes on what is told us of the first son, 
will never, in all probability, be represented by that son. I may have hopes of 
a man whose moral slumbers I cannot at all break ; I almost despair of a man, 
whom I can so far awaken that he makes a resolution to delay. The deter- 
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mining to put off is the worst of all symptoms: it shews that conscience has 
been roused, and then pacified :—and woe unto the man, who has drugs with 
which he can lull conscience to sleep, Again therefore we tell you that the 
exhortation of the text is limited as to time. “ Go, work to-day in my vineyard.” 
To-morrow, the pulse may be still; and there is ‘no work nor wisdom in the 
grave.” To-day, ye are yetamongst the living, and may enroll yourselves with 
the labourers whose harvest shall be immortality.—P. 110. 

The sixth sermon treats of the ‘ Conversion and Restoration of 
the Jews,” from the text, St. Matthew xxiii. 37—39, “‘O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,” &c. preached on behalf of the London Society for 
the Conversion of the Jews. We dare not enter into this difficult and 
perplexing inquiry. At one time passages of Holy Writ appear irre- 
sistibly to imply the restoration of the Jews as a peculiar people; at 
another time, parts of Scripture, confirmed by the analogy of faith, 
appear to throw impassable barriers against the accomplishment of this 
event. Yet, the balance of evidence is in favour of some kind of simul- 
taneous conversion of the descendants of Abraham, immediately fol- 
lowed by their union with the Church, and the obliteration of all 
distinction between the Jews according to the flesh, and real Chris- 
tians, ‘‘ children of the promise,” who “are counted for the seed.” 
We must, however, dissent from the conclusion of the talented 
preacher, that until this event take place, no general diffusion of 
Christianity is to be expected. ‘The command, ‘‘ Go and make disciples 
of all nations,” was assuredly not given in vain ; as the promise, * Lo! 
I am with you always,” appears to intimate a direct transference of the 
covenant to the true Israelites,—or was rather a declaratory announce- 
ment of such transference. A clear text of the New Testament should 
always prevail in this discussion. 

We must give the concluding sentences of this discourse; and we 
think our readers will agree with us in admiring their affecting delicacy 
and touching simplicity. The adornments of eloquence would here 
have been misplaced : a few words sufficed to sink deeply into those 
full and grieving hearts whom a laboured panegyric would have pained, 
but which responded to the light touch of the master-hand. 

I have only to add, that, as youleave the church, you will be asked to prove 
that you do indeed care for the Jews, by subscribing liberally towards a Society 
which devotes all its energies to the attempting their couversion. I have in- 
deed spoken in vain, if the event shall prove that you refuse this Society your 
aid, or give it only in scant measure. And itis not I who appeal to you. The 
memory of a great and good man* appeals to you. The Society for the Con- 
version of the Jews was the favourite Society of that admirable and lamented 
person, who, for so many years, laboured in the ministry in this town, and who 
can hardly be forgotten here for generations to come. In preaching for this 
Society, 1 redeem a promise which I made to him, when my duties brought me 
Jast year to this place. I obey his wish, I comply with his request. And it 
cannot be that you will fail to embrace gladly an opportunity of shewing your 





* The Rev, Charles Simeon. 
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respect for so eminent a servant of God ; one who spent and was spent, that he 
might guide _ to heaven. You might erect to him a costly monument; you 
might grave his virtues on the brass, and cause the marble to assume a living 
shape, and bend mournfully over his ashes. But be ye well assured, that, it 
his glorified spirit be yet conscious of what passes on this earth, it would be no 
pleasure to him to see that you gathered into solemn processions to honour his 
obsequies, and reared, in token of your love, the stately cenotaph, compared 
with what he would derive from beholding your zeal, in gathering into the 
Christian fold “ the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” —Pp. 138, 139. 

We cordially concur in every sentiment of respect for the character 
of the late Mr. Simeon. As a divine, he may,in some of the more 
debateable points of theology, have arrived at conclusions from which 
we may have dissented; but his Christian candour would have allowed 
that these differences were slight, and but partially affected the grand 
way of grace and glory which he so earnestly and so successfully 
preached. The Church of England can boast of him as one of the most 
devoted and zealous of her faithful and now glorified emeriti. His gifts 
and illumination might have been second to his graces and holiness ;_ but 
these, blending with earnestness and tenderness, were irresistible in 
winning the heart. He possessed real eloquence. Many might wonder 
somewhat, when they listened, but no one could listen unmoved. The 
consciousness of the speaker’s sincerity, the assurance that his practice 
sympathized with his words, chained the attention and regard of his 
auditors. His foibles resulted from the change of his circumstances. 
Honoured and acknowledged as a guide in a place where his name had 
been cast out as evil, it is not wonderful that he did not always see 
clearly the bearings of his new position. But we must be perverse 
indeed, if we dwell upon the infirmities of one, whose Christian labours 
and Christian love absorb, in their brilliancy, every obscuration of 
human weakness. We find no language congenial to our feelings 
when we mention him now, but the language of praise; but all his 
merit will not be known until his brethren in the ministry shall greet 
him on the Great Day, and acknowledge that his ministrations led many 
of them to a lively apprehension of those truths, which both saved them- 
selves and those who heard them. 

In taking leave of Mr. Melvill, whom we trust frequently to meet 
again, we need not recommend this volume of discourses to the perusal 
of our readers. The public approbation already bestowed upon them 
will render any recommendation on our part superfluous. And we 
must thankfully recognise the mercy of the Great Head of the Church, 
who, in her seasons of peril and difficulty, has always raised up cham- 
pions, whose genius and abilities might lead and sway the opinions of 
men; and who, spending their gold and their silver in her beloved cause, 
become mighty instruments to turn the heart of the children to the 
fathers, and persuade them to stand in the old ways, and walk in the 
old paths! 
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Art. IT.—On the Union of the Holy Spirit and the Church, in the Con- 
version of the World. By the Rev. Tuomas W. Jenxyn, Stafford, 
Author of ‘‘ The Extent of the Atonement in its Relations to God and 
the Universe.” London: Snow. 1837. Pp. 490. 


We might ask very naturally, What Church? as the writer does not 
afford us any intelligible notion of where the Church, of which he treats, 
is to be found, or of what materials it consists. The book is dedicated 
to ** The Churches of Christ in Great Britain and America; (why is 
Ireland omitted?) and to the Directors of their Missionary Societies, 
and the Committees of their Religious Institutions.” Addressing these 
gentlemen, the author says, “ Men, brethren, and fathers, to you is 
entrusted the conversion of the world.” We must ask, again, where is 
the commission, by which the directors and committees of these soci- 
eties have had so solemn a trust conveyed to them? But this pre- 
sumption in substituting human agencies, and plans of man’s own 
invention, in the room of a simple adherence to the divinely appointed 
means of the gospel, is but of a piece with the whole book ; and the 
fact is the more painful, because the conviction is forced on us that the 
writer is quite unconscious of the presumptuousness of his speculation S 
and assumptions, and of the tendency of his own doctrines and system, 
in which respect he is only a type of a very numerous school of theo- 
logical writers, and their adherents, both in the Church, and also among 
those dissenters who have hitherto been esteemed orthodox in most of 
the leading doctrines of the gospel. We cannot state adequately the 
dismay with which we read many parts of this book, from the undis- 
guised rationalism with which it abounds. 

The writer, commenting on the declaration, ‘‘ We dwell in Him,” 
(p. 89,) says: 


As it stands in the announcement we have no conception what it means, arid 
can, therefore, scarcely regard it in itself as a revelation of the Father. In this 
obscurity the christian revelation gives us light, “he that dwelleth in love, 
dwelleth in God, and God in him.” Here there is a revelation of the Father, 
that we can understand. We can lay hold on this, for we all know the meaning 
of David dwelling in Jonathan, or of Jonatvan dwelling in David; it was by 
one being influenced by the love of the other.” 


How very logical! Because David cannot dwell in Jonathan, nor 
Jonathan in David, except in a certain sense; therefore, God cannot 
dwell in his people, nor his people in him, in any other sense. But, 
after all, where is such unscriptural language found, except in the 
writings of German and British and American rationalists, as that of 
Jonathan dwelling in David? If what we can understand is to be the 
bounds of our belief, if all mystery is to be excluded, no wonder at the 
contempt with which the writer speaks of orthodoxy ; we wish we could 
add, it was without a certain air of profaneness, (p. 200). 

VOL. XIX. NO, IX. 3 Y¥ 
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Why cannot we preach in this way? Is there not a lurking dread lest some 
good people should adjudge us not clearly orthodox? Proh pudor! Who are 
these inquisitors of orthodoxy? Was Peter orthodox under the influences of 
the Holy Spirit? Was Jesus Christ orthodox on the mount ? 

We find also the very grounds which have led so many to deny the 
doctrine of ‘baptismal regeneration, boldly and explicitly asserted by 
this writer: In vain are we warned by our Lord, that the agency of the 
Holy Spirit is, like the wind of heaven, inscrutable the principle of 
what we can comprehend is here also made the measure of every thing. 

The operations of divine influence are, as much as those of any agent in 
nature, matters of notice and observation ; and the conversion of an intelligent 
being is as much a phenomenon produced by combinations, as any result in 
experimental philosophy.—P. 14. 

And what shall we say, again, to the low and degrading familiarity 
of the following ? 

A religious revival operates on the interests of devotion in the same manner 
as the revival of literature has influenced the interests of philosophy and 


science, and as a revival of trade affects the commercial interests of a country. 
—P. 187. 


Again, comparing ancient and modern revivals, he says : 
Both affect the bodily frame and animal feelings of men.—P. 200. 


What a fair ground of justification for all the extravagances of the 
early Quakers, and for those produced by the earlier Methodists, and for 
all the horrors of the American camp-meetings, might be derived from 
this last declaration: whilst, in talking of divine influence as affording 
matter for notice and observation in the same sort of way as the phe- 
nomena of the-natural world, the writer only follows in the wake of 
other writers of his school ; in reading one of whom, possessing a name 
of some celebrity, we were amazed at finding him proposing the subjects 
of divine grace as interesting specimens for observation and study, 
precisely as a naturalist would study the habits and instincts of some 
remarkable animal, in the science of zoology ! 

It is with pain that we make these observations, and that we thus detect 
the secret poison of rationalism eating into the very core of what is held 
out to us in the present day as eminently vital, serious, and spiritual 
religion. Experience has now already proved beyond dispute, that such 
a mode of dealing with revelation, must and will lead its votaries to 
all the soul-destroying heresies of modern German theology. We 
would entreat the writer to remember, that revelation, even according 
to some of his own confessions, contains things beyond human cogni- 
zance. Why then thus perpetually make what we can understand, the 
measure of its doctrines? Those doctrines are objective, something 
external to the human mind, something which it can only understand 
partially, and not fully ; in short, something mysterious, and which, so 
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far, is unintelligible, and addressed to our faith only. The writers of 
this school treat these doctrines as if they were subjective, as if reve- 
lation was only so far to be received as it could be made subject to the 
human mind, and palpably rendered subservient to purposes of good 
and usefulness; they are ever striving to show the how and the why, 
and the when and the where. The adoption of infant baptism by the 
whole Universal Church, is a proof that widely different principles pre- 
vailed in the earlier and better periods of the gospel; a fact sufliciently 
shown by the confused notions and laboured explanations about infant 
baptism among those who reject its invisible grace, and testifying that they 
know not what to make of it. The truth is, the early Church admitted 
the supremacy of the letter of God’s word, and of the christian ritual 
considered in themselves, and as external to the human mind and inde- 
pendent of it; whereas many, in these days, receive both only so far as 
they can understand them, and make them subservient to what they 
think useful. The former method makes revelation the object of faith 
alone; the latter makes it the swbject of human reasoning. 

With regard to the style of this book ; there is that perpetual labour- 
ing after effect and brilliancy of composition which, of late, has charac- 
terised so many of our theological writings of a more popular character. 
This style is an imitation, in some respects, of certain popular orators 
and preachers; but it is too epigrammatic ; it is painful from the excess 
of glitter; it palls upon us by an excess of richness. It seems to have 
been adopted from the popular oratory of Ireland, and has been, in 
general, seized on for conveying the sentiments of those who have made 
the millennium and kindred subjects of prophecy, fulfilled and unfulfilled, 
their study. We have no doubt the writers intend it to be very fine, 
and think it so. If this were a mere matter of taste, it would be hardly 
worth a passing notice; but it surely is little adapted for matters which 
require grave argument, and solemn feelings of awe and reverence, 
rather than point, brilliancy, and epigram. But exaggeration of style 
is with these writers only a type of the most exaggerated notions about 
the present times, and the immediate prospects of the gospel. Mr. 
Jenkyn, in the dedication, speaks of the present as—‘‘a time of un- 
paralleled activity, when all the world seems to be awakening, and when 
a thousand jubilant sounds usher in a morn of knowledge, liberty, 
and glory.” 

We must candidly confess, our notions are quite at variance with 
this exulting strain of expectation. When people talk so loudly of 
themselves, and their doings, it will generally be found that the good 
done is in an inverse ratio to the boasting; and so the present age are 
so constantly lauding themselves at the expense of their fathers and 
grandfathers, so continually “trusting in themselves that they are 
righteous, and despising others,” that we more than suspect the truth 
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of all the fine things for which they so complacently take credit. There 
is so much talking, it is impossible that there should be much real 
work done. We cannot then so far oblige Mr. Jenkyn as to compliment 
the present generation at the expense of all those which have gone 
before it, nor think so little attention had hitherto been called to the 
peculiar subject of his book, as he seems to imagine. Surely the great 
writers, both of the primitive Church, and of our own, since the refor- 
mation, had often before these days written on these peculiar points ; 
although men did not attempt to extol one another, and the age in 
which they lived, at religious anniversaries and on missionary plat- 
forms; and although they had not all the pomp and array and para- 
phernalia of the “men, brethren, and fathers,” of the multifarious 
institutions of the nineteenth century. 
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Philosophy of God: being the scrip- 
tural Solution of the Mystery of the 
Divine Tri-Unity, in which that 
Doctrine is simplified and explained, 
the Athanasian Version refuted, and 
the Objections of Unitarians para- 
lyzed. Humbly and devoutly designed 
Sor the furtherance of Truth, and 
the benefit of the Church of God. 
By a Bartist Minister. London: 
Stockley. 1836. 12mo. Pp. vi. 56. 


Far be it from us to impugn the 
dogmas of a system of philosophy, 
which the author “ believes that he 
received from the Eternal Patron of 
Truth,” simply because our own un- 
favoured intellects, which have not 
attempted to pry into the hidden 
mysteries of God, are unable to com- 
prehend them, Content we must still 
remain “not to be wise” in such 
matters “ beyond that which is writ- 
ten ;” but, as we would not withhold 
from our readers the principles upon 
which this new philosophy appears, so 
far as we can fathom its depths, to be 
founded, we will endeavour to collect 
them into a few propositions. The 
‘Baptist Minister” has “come to 


the conclusion that the human soul 
is a combination of three spiritual 
and imperishable spiritual essences, in 
equal proportions ;” that “ the human 


spirit sees, hears, smells, tastes, &c. ;” 


that “spirits generate spirits ;” that 
‘man resembles God in the tri-unity 
of his soul;’”’ that from “ the current 
belief of three persons in one God- 
head, each possessing complete and 
perfect deity in distinct and perfect 
personality, the inference is unavoid- 
able that there are three Gods ;” and 
consequently that, “ God is one person, 
comprising in himself the combina- 
tion of three self-existent and infinite 
spirits,” &c. &c. &c. We are further 
informed, in illustration of the nature 
of the Holy Spirit, that “we have 
the spirit of wine, of malt, ether,” &c. 
that “it is spirit which gives brisk- 
ness to fermented liquors, being that- 
quality which renders them both agree- 
able and heady ;” and that “the Holy 
Spirit is represented as possessing the 
qualities of fluidity (John vii. $8, 39.)” 
The author concludes by remarking, 
that “if he has written intelligibly, it 
is all he has aimed at,” having “ had 
but little time to arrange and digest 
the subject treated of, except in the 
night season.” Possibly he may have 
obtained his object in writing intelli- 
gibly, and it is only owing to the sea- 
son at which the subject was arranged, 
that we find ourselves still in the dark. 


























The XXXIX. Articles of the Church 
of England, broken into short Ques- 
tions and Answers, and illustrated 
and confirmed by @ few short Notes, 
and by numerous Passages of Scrip- 
ture; intended chiefly for the senior 
classes in Sunday Schools. By the 
Rev. FRaNcis WHALLEY. Preston : 
Clarke. London; Rivingtons, 1837. 
24mo0, 


IN accordance with the exhortation 
to sponsors in the Baptismal Service, 
Mr. Whalley justly considers it an 
essential part of the duty of Sunday- 
school teachers, not only to instruct 
the scholars in the first principles of 
religion as explained in the Church 
Catechism, but “in all other things 
which a Christian ought to know and 
believe to his soul’s health.” For their 
assistance in this duty, he las broken 
the Articles into short questions and 
answers, as a sequel to the Catechism 
published in the same form. The 
notes are chiefly taken from Bishop 
Jewel, Nowell’s Catechism, and the 
Homilies; and the scripture autho- 
rities, which are added by way of 
appendix, have been selected from 
Wilson’s work on the Articles, pub- 
lished in 1821, 


-_-—- 


Christ's Personal Reign upon the 
Earth for a Thousand Yeurs. A 
Poem, with Introductory Observa- 
tions. By Joun Kenprick PELLy. 


London: Palmer. 1857. 12mo., 
Pp. 36. 
‘* HAVING received in power the 


truth of this subject as it is in Jesus,” 
the author felt himself bound to de- 
liver, “by publishing this little book, 
a responsible message to all whom it 
shall reach,” respecting the “ coming 
millennium in its literal fulfilment.” 
It certainly is not essential to the 
nature of a prophecy that the prophet 
himself should comprehend the import 
of his prediction; and we can at 
least affirm, that if Mr. Pelly under- 
stands a letter of his ‘little book,” 
itis more than we can, or any body 
else either. The verse is neither prose 
nor poetry; but a string of Scriptures, 
chiefly from the prophets and Reve- 
Jation, thrown together in a most 
extraordinary jumble, 
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1. The Value of the Church of England 
asa Keeper of Truth. A Sermon 
preached in the Cathedral Church of 
the City of Norwich, August 17, 
1836, for the benefit of the Society 
Sor the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. By the Rev. 
Epwin Sipney, A.M. &e. &c. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock. 
1836. 8vo. Pp. 28. 

2. The Scripturai Instrumentality of the 
Church of England. A Sermon 
preached at St. Stephen's Church, in 
the City of Norwich, on Sunday, 
November 20, 1836, for the benefit 
of the Incorporated Society for 
promoting the Building, Enlarging, 
and Repairing of Churches and 
Chapels. By the Rev. E. Sipney, 
A.M. London: Baldwin and Cra- 
dock. 1836. 8vo, Pp. 31. 


BETWEEN our several Church So- 
cieties there is, as it were, a mutual 
connexion and brotherhood, and Mr. 
Sidney, in advocating the cause of 
two of them upon different occasions, 
has grounded an able appeal upon the 
important character which the Church 
of England respectively holds as the 
depository and the disseminator of 
truth. Her fitness to be a keeper of 
the truth is proved in the former dis- 
course, by its standard of doctrine, 
its established Liturgy, and its system 
of discipline, which have only to be 
rendered effectual by the character of 
its ministry, the example of its mem- 
bers, and its missionary enterprise. 
In the second sermon, the constitution 
of the Church being firmly fixed upon 
a scriptural basis, she is proved to 
be possessed of all the necessary 
means for diffusing the knowledge of 
true religion ; and Mr. Sidney justly 
remarks in his preface, that “the 
more our venerable institution is 
sitted to the very foundation, the 
firmer will be found the basis upon 
which she rests.” “Let him then,” 
he continues, “ who departs from or 
assails her, take heed lest he be proved 
to militate against that which was 
founded by Christ, built up by his 
inspired apostles, received by the 
early Christians, preserved by God in 
the fire of persecution, and the frost 
of indifference and ignorance, and 
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now stands forth as the salt and light 

of our hitherto happy and_ highly 

favoured Jand.” 

1. The Work of an Evangelist. A Ser- 
mon preached at the Visitation of 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester, at 
Kingston, October 31, 1833. By 
the Rev. CHARLES Cator, A.M. 
of Brasennose College, Oxford, and 
Rector of Carshalton, Surrey, and of 
Beckenham, Kent. London: Ba!d- 
win and Cradock. 1833. 8vo. 
Pp. 44. 

. Influence of the Visible Church upon 
the World. A Sermon preached at 
the Visitation of the Venerable the 
Archdeacon of Cleveland, at Stokes- 
ley, June 24, 1836, and published 
at the request of the Archdeacon 
and the Clergy. By ihe Rev. 
Cuarres Caton, A.M. of Brasen- 
nose College, Oxford, and Rector of 
Stokesley, Yorkshire. London: 
Baldwin and Cradock. 1836. 8vo. 
Pp, 19. 

ALTHOUGH neither of these Ser- 

mons are of very recent date, they 

have but lately come to hand with 
the third edition of the author's first 
series of Letters, on “the Necessity 
of a National Church,” which have 
been already noticed in our pages ; and 
his second Letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, which was said to have 
been suppressed. We are rejoiced to 
hear that these letters have been 
circulated extensively : as the Sermons 
are in some degree relevant to the 
sume subject, and well adapted to 
the general aspect of the times, we 
readily avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity of directing attention to them. 


ia) 





The Influence of the Female Cha- 
racter. A Sermon preached in Tri- 
nity Church, Utica, on Sunday, 
March 18, 1836. By Joun C, 
Rupp, D.D. Published at the re- 
quest of the Ladies of the Congre- 
gation. Utica: Maynard, 1836. 
Svo. Pp. 15. 

Ir were to be wished that Dr. Rudd's 

Sermon could be circulated widely 

in this country, or rather, perhaps, 

that the subject of which it treats 


were more frequently brought forward 
in our own churches. Great, indeed, 
is the influence of the female charac- 
ter both for good and bad, and the 
apostles of our Lord were not back- 
ward in giving special directions for 
the moral demeanour, the religious 
exercise, and the modest attire of 
“women professing godliness.” From 
Psalm cxliv. 12, the Doctor points out 
the importance of well-directed female 
influence in domestic life, in society, 
aud in the practice and furtherance 
of the gospel; and thence infers the 
advantages which an early infusion of 
sound principles, a careful improve- 
ment of time, and a steady attention 
to the legitimate branches of female 
education, are calculated to produce 
in the formation of the character of 
women. It is manifest that this dis- 
course was not without its effect upon 
the congregation before whom it was 
preached ; and occasional appeals of 
the like nature would not fail to pro- 
mote domestic virtue and happiness 
among ourselves, 


To ——— beloved in the Lord; from 
the Author. * Consider your ways.” 
“ Repent and do the first works.” 
A Free Word of Exhortation, and 
Affectionate Appeal to the Poor in 
Spirit among the Flock, to the truly 
circumcised in Heart and Ears, 
showing Ovepience to THe Writ- 
teEN Worp to be inseparable from 
Christian Discipleship, and how the 
Israel of God have deeply revolted 
Jrom it and apostatised, particularly 
in the most important and elemen- 
lary matter of Cuureu Govern- 
MENT, which is herein closely, faith- 
Sully, and diligently set forth from 
Holy Writ, aud contrasted with the 
universal Practices of attempting to 
worship God through Golden Calves, 
and offering strange Fire. Ps. 
exxvil, 1. Haggai i. 2—10. Ruth ii. 


8,9. By J. F. EmMert, Author of 


 Tekel,” and “ Belshazzar’s Feast.” 
London: Palmer. 1837. 12mo. 
Pp. 148. (Por gratuitous distri- 
bution.) 
Demoniacs and lunatics are coupled 
together in the New Testament; and 
surely if ever the spirit of blasphemy 
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and fanaticism, to say the least, 
combined, entered into the same in- 
dividual, that individual must be 
the author of the pamphlet before 
us. To enter seriously into an exa- 
mination of such absurdities is out 
of the question ; and to treat a matter 
lightly, which is pregnant with fear- 
ful consequences to the ignorant and 
the thoughtless, among whom the 
tract is distributed gratuitously, is 
equally impossible. We have, there- 
fore, exemplified the length to which 
fanaticism can be carried by giving 
the whole of the title-page, observing 
merely that the author's grand object 
is to show “the utter unconnected- 
ness of the establishments of Rome, 
England, and dissent, with the Chris- 
tian Church.” Mr. Emmett has ac- 
cordingly started as the apostle of a 
new establishment, which he calls 
the wHore cnurcn, and of which he 
lays down certain rules of govern- 
ment, praying “the dear reader not 
to hold them in the light of Church 
Articles.” —P. 98. 


Saint Paul, in his Doctrine and Per- 
sonal Conduct, a Model for Chris- 
tian Ministers. A Sermon preached 
in St. Mary’s Church, Aylesbury, 
May the 26th, 1837. By the Rev. 
W. Sneruerd, B.D. Minister of 
Pitstone, and Curate of Chedding- 
ton, Bucks ; Author of Family and 
Parochial Sermons, Liturgical Con- 
siderations, §c. Aylesbury : May, 
Marshall, and Martin. London: 
Parker and Rivingtons. Pp. 36. 
One of the best Visitation Sermons 

we have ever read. 


—— 


An Address to the Members of the 
Church of England, both Lay and 
Clerical, on the necessity of placing 
the Government of the Church in 
the hands of Members of its own 
Communion. By the Rev. Joun 
Warren, M.A. Chancellor of Bun- 
gor, and Rector of Graveley, Cam- 
bridgeshire. Late Fellow and Tutor 
of Jesus College, Cambridge. Lon- 
don: Simpkin and Co. Cambridge: 
Stevenson. 1837. 8vo. Pp. 38. 


THE anomalous situation in which 
the Church of England is at present 
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placed, with respect to its govern- 
ment and patronage, of which the 
former is shared, and the latter in- 
fluenced, by parties without the pale 
of her communion, is sufficiently ob- 
vious to remark: but the means by 
which alone the evils arising from 
such a preposterous condition of 
things are to be remedied, are not, 
perhaps, so likely to present them- 
selves in the same shape to the judg- 
ment of all persons indifferently. After 
a brief inquiry by what steps the pre- 
sent position of ecclesiastical affairs 
has been brought about; an expo- 
sition of the unfitness of Papists, Dis- 
senters, and Quakers, to legislate for 
the Church, and of the King’s minis- 
ters to appoint their bishops and 
dignitaries ; and a summary rejection 
of the plans for the appointment of a 
Church Commission, and the revival 
of the ancient convocation ; Mr. War- 
ren proposes to place the internal 
affairs of the Church in the manage- 
ment of a Synod, composed of an equal 
number of lay and clerical members, 
acting with the upper house of con- 
vocation, as at present constituted, 
Our own opinion on this important 
subject have been so often developed 
in the pages of the Rememprancer, 
that it would be superfluous to re- 
peat them ; but we may observe that 
there is much in. Mr. Warren's 
address which deserves an attentive 
consideration, and we could be weil 
content to see his plan discussed, 
and, if approved, carried into execu- 
tion, according to his own suggestion, 
by authority of the ‘ Convocation, as 
it now exists.” 


Gems of Piety: selected from Christian 
Authors, intendéd as Hints for Re- 
flection. London: Warren. 1837, 
Pp. 240. 


THESE very elegant and beautiful se- 
lections, from some of the most de- 
lightful works of christian writers of 
all ages, are printed in a small volume, 
intended for the pocket, as a companion 
for those moments of retirement and 
solemn thought which frequently pre- 
sent themselves to us all, even in the 
midst of the daily occupations of busy 
life, as well as in retirement. For this 
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purpose they will be found highly de- 
sirable. tere we can carry about 
with us some of the most precious 
“Gems” which adorn the works of 
the most eminent servants of the Re- 
deemer. The volume is alike enriched 
with the eloquence of Chrysostom, and 
with the superabundant fulness and 
deep flow of piety of Jeremy Taylor ; 
besides extracts from other writers 
almost down to the present day. For 
the solitary walk, the journey, or the 
hour of retirement, it will be found 
acceptable; whilst the smallness of its 
size will enable its possessor to carry 
it with him, even in the less retired 
moments of life. 


An Elementary English Grammar, 
upon an entirely new principle, espe- 
ctally adapted by its Simplicity and 
numerous Exercises for the Junior 
Classes in Schools, for Private Tu- 
ition, or for Self-instruction. By 
W. H. Pinnock. London: Wilson. 
1837. Pp. 152. 

THE above title-page so well expresses 
the design of Mr, Pinnock, and is so 
fully borne out by the book, that we 
feel it unnecessary to say more than 
on these grounds to recommend it for 
the purposes of instruction. 





Sacred Pastime; consisting of Verses 
on Sacred Subjects. By the Rev. 
J. Lawson, M.A. Vicar of Buck- 
minster, Leicestershire. London : 
Fellowes. 1836. Pp. 84. 

Tue design of these very swect pieces 

of poetry is to call attention to “The 

Church of England Missions in Ca- 

nada, under the superintendence of 

the Bishop of Quebec,” to whom tie 
little volume containing them is dedi- 
cated. There is a short account of 
these Missions prefixed, furnished hy 
the Rev. W. J. D. Waddilove, of Bea- 
con Grange, near Hexham, Northum- 
berland, who is the Bishop’s sole agent 
for them in this country; and by whom 
all money received on their account is 
transmitted direct to Canada, free of 
all expense. The design is well ex- 
pressed in the first piece, entitled “The 

Emigrant’s Appeal from the distant 

Settlements of Canada to his Native 

Land.” Several of these pieces are 
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founded on the different Offices and 
parts of the Book of Common Prayer: 
and where the design is so well ful- 
filled, and the profits of publication 
will go to the promotion of so good 
and admirable an object, we do hope 
that it will meet with every encourage- 
ment from a christian public. 





1. First Annual Report of the Home and 
Colonial Infant School Society, in- 
stituted 1836, for the improvement 
and extension of the Infant-School 
System at Home and Abroad, and 
for the Education of Teachers. Lon- 
don: Printed for the Society, 19, 
Southampton Street, Holborn, 1837. 

2. Third Report of the Glasgow Educa- 
tional Society's Normal Seminary. 
1836. Glasgow: Printed for the 
Society: Collins. 1837, 

Wecan only recommend these Reports 

to all interested (and who is not?) in 

the cause of education. The latter 

Report contains many suggestions as 

to the improvement of our various 

schools, and some recommendations 
which are of a very novel character ; 
inasmuch as the Society seems desirous 
of introducing a reformation of the 
moral habits of the children of the 
poorer classes by the encouragement 
of well-considered means of juvenile 
amusement and relaxation in spacious 
play-grounds, and the cultivation of 
gardens ; thus uniting health and exer- 
cise with a moral and religious training. 

This surely is well worthy of consi- 

deration by all who are desirous of 

ameliorating the condition, moral and 
physical, of the poor: this, we fear, 
has been hitherto too little thought of. 

1. Arboretum et Fructicetum Br ilanni- 
cum. The Trees and. Shrubs of 
Britain Pictorially and Botlanically 
delineated. By J.C. Loupon, Au- 
thor of the Encyclopedias of Garden- 
ing, of Agriculture, §c. §c. Loudon : 
Longman. 

2. The Suburban Gardener, and Villa 
Companion. By the Same. 18587. 


Tuest works, the former of which is 
far advanced towards completion, are 
most ably executed, and we sincerely 
wish Mr. Loudon every success in his 
spirited exertions, 
































A SERMON ON LUKE XVI. 9. 


Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness ; that, 
when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting habitations. 


I rrust that it is unnecessary for me to attempt to vindicate myself, 
in this place, for endeavouring to elucidate a somewhat difficult passage 
of God’s Word. There are many persons, doubtless, who are better 
pleased by what they think “ more profitable” discourse, on plain and 
uncontroverted texts, but believing, as we do, that “ every word of God 
is pure,” and profitable, too, ‘for doctrine,” &c. we should hardly 
be justified in seeking out, just what seemed to us, the more plain and 
practical, and systematically overlooking the rest. 

It is a text which has come down to us without any Catholic inter- 
pretation. Concerning most parts of the New Testament, we cannot be 
considered as left to our own ingenuity; we are not at liberty to exer- 
cise our individual acuteness in discovering meanings :—we are able to 
say, how the whole Church Universal, from the very beginning, has in- 
terpreted the general Christian Scriptures ; nevertheless, there are pas- 
sages of Holy Writ, concerning which, no uniform Catholic interpretation 
has been transmitted; and our text seems to be one of them. Many 
and widely different have been the opinions of intelligent and gifted 
expositors, as to its real meaning,—but not only has the Church uttered 
no authoritative opinion about it, but her judgment cannot be gathered 
(as it oftentimes may) from incidental notices of the fathers of different 
ages, nor from the general teaching of the priesthood; (which last is, 
with the many, one of the safest and most practically useful forms in 
which the Catholic truth is recognized.) Among these diverse opinions 
of the expositors, there seems (if I might venture to say so) the uniform 
fault, of attempting to fix the meaning from the mere force of the words, 
too much apart from the consideration of the general drift of our Lord’s 
teaching in the preceding chapters. A close attention to this might, 
perhaps, have furnished the clue to the true interpretation. It would 
be impossible to detail and examine the variety of explanations which 
have been given by doctors and commentators. Many of them only 
differ in some unimportant minutie,—and, taken altogether, they may, 
perhaps, be divided into two distinct classes,—which, for the sake of 

clearness, we will call the Romish and Protestant interpretations. We 
will confine our examination to these two distinct views. 

‘Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness ; 
that, when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting habitations.” 
The language, of course, is purely figurative : and the questions neces- 
sary to be decided are these :—Who are the persons addressed? Who 
are the “ friends” spoken of, as so important to be gained? What is 
the “mammon of unrighteousness?” What the meaning of ‘ when 
ye fail?” And what are the “ everlasting habitations ?” 

Now, the Romish interpreters reply to these questions thus :——The 
persons addressed, are the curistiAN Church. The “friends,” are 
the saints in glory. The ‘“ mammon of unrighteousness,” the RICHES 
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and goods of this present world. To “fail,” topre. And the “ ever- 
lasting habitations,” the blessedness of a FuTURE STATE. . . . On the 
other hand, the common Protestant interpretation is :—That the persons 
addressed are, also, the Christian Church; and the “ mammon of un- 
righteousness,” the riches and goods of this present world ; and, that 
“ to fail,” is to die; and the ‘‘ everlasting habitations,” future blessed- 
ness : and the expression, ‘‘ make to yourselves friends,” is taken to be 
merely a figurative way of saying, “make a good use of” riches, and 
the like. So, then, the Romish meaning of the text would stand thus: 
‘* Secure to yourselves the friendship and the prayers of the saints, by a 
suitable distribution of your worldly property, that when you come to 
die, they may be waiting to receive and conduct you, at once, to bless- 
edness.” And the Protestant interpretation [may stand thus: ‘‘ Make 
a charitable distribution of your riches, and so your liberal almsdoings 
may turn to a good account hereafter; and when you come to die, may 
be causes of your greater acceptance with God, and everlasting happi- 
ness.” There are various modified ways of expressing these two inter- 
pretations; but, unless I greatly err, they are substantially what I have 
set them forth. Of the two, the former seems the better, and more com- 
plete, viewed only as an interpretation, as it is simpler and more literal, 
affording a tangible and much less doubtful meaning to the term 
* friends ;” for it seems better to refer it at once to the “ saints,” than 
to suppose it a figurative representation of the good consequences of our 
good works. One modification of the Protestant exposition makes the 
benefited poor, to be the “friends” alluded to. I only mention this, 
as proof of the felt unsatisfactoriness of the other interpretation ; not 
as supposing that this very far-fetched hypothesis has any real plausi- 
bility. Itis rather too large an assumption, that the relieved poor,—as 
such,—will have the possession, necessarily, of the heavenly kingdom ; 
much less the disposal of it to others. But both these interpretations 
agree as‘to the text, primarily referring to the Christian Church,—to the 
Christian's use of money,—and to Christians dying and going to heaven : 
both interpretations, I think, we shall find to be built on this common 
basis; for which, after long examination, 1 am compelled to say, I can 
find no good reason whatever; whereas, on the contrary, there seems 
to be very weighty objections against them. Both interpretations seem 
to support very questionable doctrines,—are quite inconsistent with the 
inferences which may, with much greater certainty, be drawn from the 
internal structure of the passage,—have no connexion with the general 
object of our Lord’s discourse—and seem to have arisen, as I before 
hinted, from a too exclusively verbal criticism, To all which points 
I would call your attention ; especially to the first ; for an interpretation 
of an obscure passage, which sanctions a doubtful doctrine, or one not 
sufliciently proved elsewhere, should be especially suspected; and I 
think the doctrines are equally questionable,—‘‘ that we may bribe the 
departed saints for their prayers, and so, by virtue thereof, be received 
at last, (safe from purgatory,) to the everlasting abodes of the blessed ;” 
and, “ that our charities and almsgivings will have a meritorious power, 
to. open to us an unobstructed way to the eternal mansions.” I must 


not be supposed to be here giving any critical opinion as to either of 


these alleged doctrines; as to the /atter, more especially, I would not 
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be thonght to be here stating any thing, as to the exact amount of 
availableness of good works in the matter of a sinner’s eventual salva- 
tion. I am only saying, what I think will hardiy be disputed, that 
more, at any rate, is assigned to good works, in this passage, according 
to this latter interpretation, than in any other place of Holy Writ. A 
doctrine, doubtful in itself, ought never, surely, to be received’ as the 
interpretation of a dark text; it were even better, I should think, to 
leave the text wholly unexplained ; and none can deny the fact, that the 
doctrines just stated are debateable points. And further, both these 
interpretations are equally inconsistent, also, with certain internal pecu- 
liarities of structure, in the passage itself. If either of these had been 
the meaning, the words must surely have been, “ Make to yourselves 
friends by (cca) the mammon of unrighteousness ; that, when ye fail, 
they may receive you into everlasting habitations ;” (da) and not “ of,” 
(ex). Again; it certainly seems to be implied, that the “ everlasting 
habitations” mentioned, in some peculiar way, belonged to those * friends,” 
(whoever they might be,) whom the persons addressed are advised to 
conciliate ; so that they could “receive” others thereunto. ‘That 
they may receive”—in the same way, as the friends of the unjust steward 
might have done. And, I suppose, that the Romanists would be as 
unwilling thus to commit the keys of heaven to the departed saints, as 
Protestants would be to give them up to our charitable virtues. And 
further, there seems something very unsatisfactory in saying, that the 
phrase, “ when ye fail,” implies only our dying,—as the true antithesis is 
thus confounded, if not lost: for it plainly should consist between cer- 

tain parties who were “ failing,” and others, whose “ habitations” were 
to be “lasting.” It is true, indeed, that there is somewhat of contrast 
between our death and our eternal blessedness; but, such a contrast, 

even if it were in point, (which it is not,) is, after all, very slight in this 
place, when we recollect that our future blessedness (if it be here 
spoken of) is mentioned, in fact, as not ours, but a sharing of what pro- 
perly belonged to others, and not at all to us. And this, of itsélf, might 

suffice to make us suspect, that the “ everlasting habitations” spokén of, 
may not mean heaven at all; since heaven is in no such sense, surely, 

the peculiar property, or rightful possession of the saints already there, 

more than of those who are yet to be received thither. Viewed from 

this point, perhaps the Protestant interpretation seems even better than 

the Romish : if it were doctrinally true, that an eternal blessedness were 

thus necessarily allied to charitable virtues ; which, however, is wholly 

incredible; and even, if admitted, would oblige a most violently figura- 

tive interpretation of the sentence ; because the “ friends ” spoken of in 

the text, have the bestowal of the “ eternal habitations,” in some sénse, 
parallel with the power which the friends of the unjust steward had of 
receiving them into their own abodes ;— in requital, too, of his previous 

conduct to them ;—which last remark opens another objection to the 
interpretations in question. 

And, in addition to all this, neither of the interpretations have any 
relevancy to the general discourse of our Lord; for I can conceive 
nothing more incongruous, than that our Lord should have begun to 
address the Pharisees, his disciples, and the listening Jews, about the 
doctrine of the intercession of the saints, as some Romanists suppose; 
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or the saving merit of good works, as some Protestants suppose. I think 
it wholly incredible that these topics could have been so introduced, as 
a parenthesis,—without any connexion,—unintelligible to all who heard ; 
and yet never provoked a single query from the constantly inquisitive 
Seribes and Pharisees! Such, then, are some of the insuperable difli- 
culties which hinder our reception of these interpretations. 

But here, perhaps, the question will arise in many minds,—If wholly 
foundationless,—how could such interpretations have been received by 
any, in spite of such improbabilities, if not impossibilities? To which, 
I would reply, that in the acknowledged obscurity of the passage, these 
interpretations have often buen received, for want of a better. The 
Romish interpretation seems to have arisen from an exciusive attention 
to the word “ friends,” who were, not unnaturally, interpreted to be the 
saints, because they may certainly: be spoken of as already possessors 
of “everlasting habitations” of glory. The Protestant interpretation 
seems to have resulted from verbal criticism on the word “* Mammon,” 
(i. e. “riches,”) in which, according to many, the chief mystery of the 
text seemed to lie. The fault is the same in both cases, and results 
from a system of extracting senses and meanings from single words and 
phrases, without due consideration of the context. Perhaps, also, 
the very nature of the parable itself, which precedes the text, might 
have turned the thoughts into a wrong direction, and so misled the in- 
terpreters. The parable of the unjust steward sets before us a case of 
unfaithful and unrighteous dealing in money matters, and might easily 
have suggested that train of thought which terminated in the one inter- 
pretation, or the other; as they both tend to enforce the necessity of a 
right use of this world’s goods. ‘The mistakes, in this case, would also 
originate from an oversight of the fact, that the story of the unjust 
steward was-not told, as a fable, for the sake of certain moral or 
religious truth contained in it, but as a PARABLE; i.e. for the sake of 
some truth set forth by it, and of which it was a metaphor; and, 
indeed, both the Romanist and Protestant interpretations of this passage 
overlook, throughout, that it is a PARABLE. 

But, now, in turning your attention to what I conceive to be the true 
meaning of the parable, (as a metaphor of something else,) and so of our 
text, I would call to your thoughts, the fact, too little borne in mind, 
that our Lord appeared, in the first place, as the Messiah of the Jews,— 
The person predicted by Jewish prophecies,—the fulfiller of the Jewish 
law,—the antitype of Jewish types. Of the stock of Abraham, of the 
line of David, he lived and died a Jew; and even commissioned his 
Jewish apostles, when going into all nations, to ‘ begin at Jerusalem.” 
At the time of u1s coming, the Jews were on the outlook for him; they 
expected him to set up a glorious kingdom among them, and, in an- 
ticipation of its splendour, they called it the “‘ kingdom of God,” and of 
**heaven.” Adopting the phraseology, the forerunner, the Baptist, pro- 
claimed that this “‘ kingdom of heaven”’ “ was at hand.” But, concern- 
ing this *‘ kingdom of heaven,”—i. e. that dispensation of things which the 
Messiah was to introduce, the Jews were in great ignorance,—ignorance 
consecrated by every patriotic wish, and national association. It is a 
fact, that they mistook altogether the nature of Christ’s kingdom; and 
our Lord, living in the midst of his own nation, must have known the 
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inveteracy of their prejudices on this subject,—he must have met. with 
them under every possible shape! How strong, how prevalent, how 
universal were the carnal Jewish notions concerning Christ's “ king- 
dom,” may be gathered from the fact, that the apostles themselves very 
slowly were brought to abandon them: and even after they had. Jong 
preached the gospel, and established Churches, the notion of Jewish 
superiority seemed to cling to them in some degree. Now, nothing is 
more necessary, than to carry this in mind, in reading the New Testa- 
ment, if we would avoid the grossest errors of interpretation. 

It seems, indeed, almost impossible to magnify the importance of this 
one fact, as the belief of it was, if I might so call it, the moral atmosphere 
constantly breathed by the persons addressed by our Lord: whenever he 
opened his lips, he had to encounter this almost ineradicable prejudice; and 
if we read one passage of his discourse, or of the writings of his followers, 
without keeping this in mind, we shall be ever liable to misunderstand 
them. Of the consequences of such forgetfulness, had we time, it would 
be easy to furnish most instructive examples ; more especially in the Cal- 
vinistic controversy.—Premising this, let us turn back to the previous 
chapters of the gospel. The thirteenth closes with that touching lament 
poured forth by our Lord, over the coming fall of his native Jand—‘‘ O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets, and stonest them that 
are sent unto thee; how often would I have gathered thy children toge- 
ther, as ahen doth gather her brood under her wings, and ye would not ! 
Behold, your house is left unto you desolate!” He had previously 
been describing the ingathering of the Gentiles, “ from the east, from 
the west, from the north, and from the south, to sit down in the kingdom 
of God,” (vy. 29,) (i. e. primarily, the Christian Church) : and, as. a gene- 
ral rule, let it be remembered, that whenever our Lord commences a 
parable with, * the kingdom of heaven is like unto,” or, “ the kingdom 
of God may be likened,”—he is about to contrast it, in some one or 
more of its characteristics, with that temporal kingdom which the Jews 
were looking for; (though his observations, as in v. 28, oceasionally 
glance from the present ‘‘ kingdom of God,” the Church, to the future 
kingdom above, of which the present is a type.) I am far from consi- 
dering even the passage in John iii. 5, as an exception to this statement 
of the primary meaning of the phrase, ‘‘ kingdom of God.” For though 
it be true that all the Church, from the beginning, has understood that 
text as inculcating the necessity of baptism to salvation ; yet it must be 
borne in mind, also, that they use the term “ salvation ” in this con- 
nexion, as implying that higher state of future blessedness reserved: to 
members of the Christian Church, i. e. the elect, They do not hereby 
consign to hopeless future torment the virtuous unbaptized heathen. 
From which it will be seen, that the primary meaning of the phrase 
“kingdom of God,” even gives additional cogency and clearness to 
the meaning of that passage of St. John. A regenerate membership 
of the Church below, by the baptismal rite, is necessary to specifically 
Christian blessedness hereafter. 

Now Christ, in opposition to the narrowness of the expected 
Jewish system, had compared the extension of his kingdom to ‘the 
growth of mustard-seed,” and again, to the pervading influence. of 
**leaven ;” having said, (v. 18,) ‘‘ Whereunto shall I liken the kingdom 
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of God?” The fourteenth chapter, immediately following the lament 
over Jerusalem, contains several parables, bearing, primarily, on the 
same point: The first (v. 6,) was suggested by the pride of some who 
had been bidden to a feast. They were “ taking the highest places ” 
for themselves, just as the Jews were “ exalting themselves ” above the 
Gentiles; and our Lord warns them of the consequences,—“ he that 
exalteth himself shall be abased,”—Jerusalem shall fall from her pride ! 
The next parable (v. 12) sets forth the incoming of the Gentiles, under 
the figure of the bringing in of all classes to a feast,—even from lanes 
and hedges,—** the poor and the maimed ;” and, that the reference to 
the “kingdom of God” (Christ’s Churcl:) might not be mistaken, it is 
added at the end of this parable, (v. 15,) ‘* Blessed is he that shall eat 
bread in the kingdom of God.” The remainder of the chapter is to the 
same point; illustrating the obstinate Jewish rejection of Christ, and 
the turning to the Gentiles, under the simile of the invited guests refus- 
ing to come to the supper. The Jews, thus far, had been “ the salt of 
the earth” (v. 34): and “salt is good; but if the salt have lost his 
savour, wherewith shall it be salted? it is thenceforth good for nothing, 
but to be cast out, and to be trodden under foot of men :” and Jerusa- 
lem was to be “trodden under foot of the Gentiles.” The whole of the 
fifteenth chapter is a continued expostulation with the Jewish people, as 
the “elder brother” murmuring at the father’s reception of the prodigal 
younger son. It is true, that many other lessons of Divine wisdom are 
conveyed in these parables of our Lord, whose words ever contain over- 
flowing instructions for us;—but that their primary reference is to the 
Jewish people, and their relative position respecting the Gentiles, is too 
plain to need enforcement. 

Now, it is immediately at the close of this figurative expostulation 
with the Jewish people, for their envy of the ingathering of the Gentiles, 
that we find the parable of the unjust steward, in which our text stands ; 
and it is introduced, or rather, connected by these words, “ and he said 
also.” It must be allowed, therefore, that if it be not inevitable, it is 
most natural to look for some connexion with the previous subject,— 
some reference to a relation subsisting between Jew and Gentile. At 
any rate, it will be owned, that if our text and the parable of the steward 
have a reference to such a subject, then it will seem to possess a con- 
nexion with our Lord’s discourse, which, on the other interpretations, it 
does not seem to possess at all. 

The parable is simply this :—‘ A certain rich man resolves on dis- 
charging his steward, on account of his unfaithfulness,—whereupon the 
steward endeavours to cultivate friendship with his lord’s debtors, so 
that on his discharge, he might not be wholly destitute, but be received 
friendlily among them.’ You may observe, that the dishonest means 
employed to effect this, are not praised by the Lord, but the enp the 
steward had in view, that is the thing admired for its wisdom. Of what, 
then, is this the PARABLE, or representation? The connexion of the 
passage suggests the answer at once:—The Jewish Church and people 
had (confessedly) been for ages the “stewards” of God’s truth,—they 
had been “unfaithful ;” and they were about to be cast off, or “ to fail ” 
(as the text says); yet, with an impolicy unaccountable, they preserved 
their unfriendly spirit towards the Gentiles, even to the last: notwith- 
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standing their ‘‘ unfaithfulness :” they prided themselves on their position 
as *‘ stewards” of God’s truth, and were implacably hostile to the Gen- 
tiles. To them, therefore, who called themselves the “children of 
light,” yet were so ‘‘ unwise in their generation,” our Lord gives this 
counsel; advising them to beware of their national rejection now at 
hand, and to cultivate friendly feelings with their Gentile brethren, who 
were to be possessors of blessings a thousandfold more enduring than 
any given to the Jews ;—who were about to be inheritors of a spiritual 
kingdom,—a land of “many mansions,” which should never “ fail,”— 
never pass away. To the Jews, then, and with this intent, it is said, 
“* Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness ; that 
when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting habitations.” 

But before this interpretation can be wholly admitted, reasonable as 
it is, and suited to the context, there are, it may be said, one or two 
points to be made clear. We have decided, and surely not without 
abundant reason, (for it is expressly stated,) that the persons addressed 
are Jews, and not (as was formerly supposed) the Christian Church : that 
the expression, * when ye fail,” may refer to the coming dissolution of 
the Jewish polity, and the casting off of the nation; and the “ everlast- 
ing habitations ” may refer to the Christian Church, destined to endure 
for ever, to be set up among the Gentiles, and whereunto the Jews might 
have access, (if they would,) if they could but lay aside their irrecon- 
cilable enmity, and “ make to themselves friends,” i.e. (we conceive, ) 
of the Gentiles. But then the question occurs—how is the word 
** Mammon ” to be explained? Will that admit of an interpretation in 
accordance with the rest?—I think it will be seen to be so: but if it 
could not be made out with so much clearness as the rest, that would 
not make me doubt of the general truth of this interpretation; for what 
has been already proved, is too strong to be set aside ; and, because this 
was the meaning which would be put on the discourse by those who 
heard at the time ; and further, because it is plain, that our Lord him. 
self was here speaking to the Jews of something in reference to uis 
Cuvurcn and “ kingdom,” since at the close, he says, (v. 16,) ‘* The 
law and the prophets were until John; since that time, the kingdom of 
God is preached, and every man” (Gentile as well as Jew) “ presseth 
into it;” thus connecting this with the whole discourse. But let us 
examine the real meaning of the words, ‘‘ Mammon of unrighteousness,” 
for I am persuaded that they bear very strongly on the point I would 
establish. 

“‘Mammon” is a Syriac word, signifying “ riches,” but it seems to 
have acquired a sort of technical meaning among the Jews: it was evi- 
dently a term which they understood the meaning of, at once, (for our 
Lord gives no explanation of it,)—and it would seem to contain some 
well-known allusion ; for, if nothing more than “ riches” had been in- 
tended, that word would in all probability have been used, and not 
“Mammon.” It must stand for some more comprehensive idea, which 
would not have been so aptly expressed by the simple word ‘‘ riches.” 
If it be admitted, then, that the word ‘*‘ Mammon” contains some 
known allusion,—and if it should appear that the allusion really was to 
the Gentiles, and the “things of the Gentiles,’—and that it was per- 
fectly consistent with Jewish feclings and language so to describe even 
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the Gentiles themselves, (who in opposition to the “precious sons of 
Zion, comparable to fine gold,” might be scornfully called the “ unright- 
eous mammon”) ;—if it should appear that the objects of Gentile pur- 
suit, whether unlawful “ riches,” or other things forbidden to the Jews, 
are actually described elsewhere by this very term,—then I think we 
shall not want any thing to establish the completeness of the interpreta- 
tion of our text now given.*, 

The word, then, first occurs in our Lord’s sermon on the mount, which 
is throughout a series of illustrations of the kingdom of God, and of con- 
trasts between the carnality of the old and the spirituality of the new 
dispensation—between, as our Lord expressed it, what was “ said to 
them of old time,” and what “I say unto you.” At the close of a series 
of such instructions—viz. at Matt. vi. 24,—the sentence occurs, “No 
man can serve two masters... . Ye cannot serve God and mammon :” 
and the verses following on to the close of that chapter are a sort of ex- 
position, bearing this sentence as their heading, and commencing with 
the inferential, explanatory, and connecting word, *‘ Therefore.” The 
intention of that whole passage is, to discourage that carnal looking to 
things of this world—which the Jews were so prone to—but which the 
true disciple of Christ must learn to abandon. But it was not world- 
liness in the abstract, but as the distinctive mark of the Gentile character, 
which was thus condemned in the term ‘‘Mammon.” And at ver. 32, 
this explanation of the allusion contained in the term “‘ Mammon,” thus 
occurs in a parenthesis, (which otherwise seems void of meaning) “ after 
all these things do the Gentiles seek.” So that, that pursuit and service 
of mammon against which\Christ was warning his followers, was such 
an exclusive and ardent attachment to the “riches” and glory of this 
world as was the known characteristic of the Gentiles, and in consequence 
of which it might not be inappropriate, and certainly not un-Jewish, to 
speak of the whole Gentile world under the degrading title of, the 
“‘mammon of unrighteousness ;” just as, at any time, men are likely to 
name others according to the specific object of their pursuit. The Gen- 
tiles were, we know, described by every disgraceful and odious term, 
even as the “ off-scouring of all things.” The transition is both easy 
and natural. The ‘“‘mammon of unrighteousness” in the first place 
implies those unlawful pursuits—those “things after which the Gentiles 
seek ”—as is described in verse 32. In opposition to which the disciple 
of Christ’s kingdom is admonished to seek better things: “Seek ye first 
the kingdom of.God and his righteousness”—and not the “ unrighteous 
mammon” which the “ Gentiles do” sordidly “‘ seek after ;’’ and in con- 
sideration of which the term ‘‘ Mammon” might be, secondarily, applied 
to the Gentiles themselves. And if thus, the Jewish interpretation of 
the word “Mammon”’ included this reference to the Gentiles—being 
easily used to apply either to their persons, or to their characteristic 





* There is a parallelism between several parts of our Lord’s sermon on the Mount 
and the chapter in the connexion of our text. There, as here, we find the text de- 
scribing the Jewish church, ‘‘ Ye are the salt of the earth, but if the salt,” &c. There 
we have the e ion—* Ye are the light of the world’”—here, “ The children of 
light’ are ‘‘ unwise,’ Xc. There, as here, we meet with the phrase, “‘ Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon”—but in St. Matthew only we find the clwe to the allusion 
to the Gentiles, in this word mammon—* After these things do the Gentiles seek.” 
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deeds, I think that we have made out, fully, all that our interpretation 
requires. The persons addressed are the Jews—the ‘“ mammon of un- 
righteousness” the Gentiles—the “friends” are those of the Gentiles 
whom, being admitted to the christian blessings, it was the interest of the 
Jews to conciliate, and make “ friends” of ;—the “ failing” spoken of 
is of the Jewish system—and the ‘everlasting habitations,” the Chris- 
tian Church, “against which the gates of hell should never prevail.” 
Well therefore might the Jews be admonished thus to lay aside their 
enmities and press into the kingdom of God; and (like the cast-off 
steward) now their own Church was falling, to find an abode and a refuge 
in the enduring church of the Gentiles! With power therefore would 
the exhortation come to them, “ Make to yourselves friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness,” (these despised Gentiles, “ the dross” as 
you deemed) “that when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting 
habitations.” 

Now there is nothing in this interpretation that is in any way incon- 
sistent either with the context, or the internal structure of either the 
parable or the text. And further, the subsequent remarks of our Lord 
receive a peculiar appropriateness and meaning on this view of the text, 
as you may readily perceive by inspecting them for yourselves. 

We have now only a brief space remaining in which to notice, practi- 
cally, and for our own sakes, what may be called the spirit of our Lord’s 
words, on this occasion. Methinks it ought to give us a most exalted 
idea of the power—the perpetuity—and the glory—of the Church 
‘founded on apostles and prophets”—that even the anciently favoured 
people of God were urged with so much earnestness to “‘ press unto it” 
as anxious suppliants. In truth we are but too forgetful of the Church’s 
exalted dignity ; and our own high responsibility in consequence of our 
membership in it. All other religions and forms of faith or worship 
must ‘“ fail”—the Church alone has the promise of endurance. In the 
Church alone there are “ everlasting habitations,” where the outcasts of 
a failing world may find sure refuge. And it ought to be the desire of 
her faithful members to act up to their true position—as the “ friends ” 
of the spiritually destitute and “‘ failing’’—to pursue this object (as next 
to their own salvation) the promotion of the glory of Christ’s church, 
the extension of its usefulness more and more to the world. So far as 
faithful members of the Church exert themselves to further the success 
and the extension of her holy ministrations, they are acting up to this 
solemn duty (which they will have to answer for), and so may hereafter 
be greeted as trusty “friends,” by those who, when they shall have 
found all other hopes “ fail” them as very vanity, may betake themselves 
to the Church’s strong bulwarks—her “ everlasting habitations” of 
peace ! 

But if we would feel and practise this duty rightly, first let us see to 
it that we ourselves are faithfully abiding in our spiritual resting-place— 
the Church: not outwardly only, but inwardly. For the outward dis- 
cipline of the church is so decayed that men are scarcely ever excom- 
municated for any crime ; nevertheless persevering unholiness doth of 
its own nature cut a man off, at last, from every spiritual benefit of the 
church, even though the sentence be not formally pronounced by the 
priest’s lips. I would therefore have each inquire, whether memory 
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tells of long passed days when God was more in your thoughts than 
now—when heaven was longed for more—when your church was sought 
with purer, more constant, and more ardent love?... Take heed !—for, 
if it be so, your religion is fearfully on the decay—and who knoweth 
how soon it may wholly perish !—Tuaking this close view of the 
Church of Christ, it is almost sad to gaze on a happy-looking group 
of youthful believers—to see them with “the dew of their baptism” 
yet fresh on them—the new-born inmates of the church’s “ habita- 
tions”"—and then reflect that in a few short years, many of them 
may be allured from the strong abode of their spiritual peace—haply 
to return no more! It is a feeling which must come over a Chris- 
tian’s mind—even as if a loved family compact were broken into, 
and for ever destroyed by misfortune or death; so that of the many 
kindred voices, which once were heard in unison, in dearest social 
intercuurse of praise, or prayer,—some are hushed for ever,—~and some 
are changed,—and scarcely one remains unaltered! Thus it is in the 
Church : thousands think it a light matter to neglect the Chureh’s rules 
and ordinances, and to wander from her “ everlasting habitations,” to 
the ephemeral tents, the “failing” tabernacles set up by men! Too 
many there are who forget that departure from the church below may 
be but a forerunner of an absence from the church above, of which it is 
atype. They wander, thinking they may return at any time; they 
know not how deceitful a thing sin is! For few, alas, do return, of 
those who “‘in heart do depart from the Lord!” If, by God's grace, 
we are still abiding in the Church’s peaceful dwellings, with faith, and 
prayer, and watching, let us be more and more watchful over every 
symptom of a love growing cold,—a faith growing formal,—an obedience 
heartless! We have been received into God's family,—we have already 
believed,—and so “entered into rest,”—entered on a glorious and en- 
during home, which shall remain, when the whole world, with its alien 
and voluntarily outcast myriads, shall utterly ‘ fail” and perish. May 
God, our Father, give us grace for his Son's sake, to abide in our “ever- 
lasting habitations,” waiting his time when he shall have fitted us for 
removal from the lower to the higher mansions, in the “ house not made 


with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
W. J. 1. 


Qu. Conn. Oxon. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


GEOLOGY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


Sir,—In addressing my observations to you, as made “ on the writer 
who has lately reviewed Buckland’s Geology in the Rememprancer,” 
I plead guilty to an inaccuracy; which, however, might easily have 
been rectified by a fair consideration of the whole tenor of the remarks, 
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and the language used by me. Such a fair consideration will show at 
once that my remarks were rather directed to the subject of Geology 
in general, than to the opinions of the individual reviewer. Hence, 
therefore, it may seem as if I had fixed opinions upon him, which were 
attributable to others; and, if so, I trust this explanation and disclaimer 
will be deemed sufficient. My design was simply this,—to shew the 
difficulties which beset the subject, whichever interpretation of the days 
of creation might be adopted. My very object was to propound diffi- 
cuities, in order to show the little probability of a satisfactory solution 
being found; and to recommend a simple and unhesitating faith in 
the word of revelation in the mean time; in short, (let the reviewer 
pardon me) to condemn that tone of feeling which prompts men 
to attempt such solutions with so much warmth and eagerness as 
seems to imply that they think revelation lies under a sort of stigma, 
for the removal of which it must be indebted to the men of science. 
‘*The time must come (he exclaims) when all doubt will be cleared 
away, and it will be seen, even by those who now dispute its claims, 
to be a powerful aid in the illustration of truth.” Now, Sir, as this 
confident assertion comes not from a prophet, but is the mere private 
opinion of an uninspired reviewer, I am not afraid to meet it with an 
opposite opinion, but to which no more weight is due than to any other 
uttered about future times and transactions, that such time will never 
come ; and I will go still further and assert, that such a time is not 
even desirable. Such a full knowledge of things not necessary to 
salvation does seem inconsistent with man’s present condition as 
depending on God in faith. The ocular proof of the resurrection 
granted to the doubting Thomas deprived him of the peculiar blessing 
which belongs to faith; he believed, because he had seen; he had other 
grounds for his persuasion than simple trust. Iam happy that my 
observations on the independence of theology on geological specula- 
tions are acceptable to the reviewer; and nothing which I now say 
will, I trust, be construed as a wish to deter any one from a fair inves- 
tigation, or as manifesting any fear for the results of such investigation ; 
but I do entreat every geologist to refrain from speaking of his favourite 
pursuit, as if the Bible needed his speculations, or its evidence was 
incomplete without them. I am fond of these speculations myself, and 
assure the reviewer I have no hostility against them, but feelings of an 
opposite kind; yet I will never hesitate to say, that the Bible can do 
without geologists; and I would candidly put it to their calm consider- 
ation, whether they ought not to be very careful lest they should at any 
time, in their ardour and enthusiasm of admiration for geology, use 
language which to others may seem to exalt their science at the expense 
of the word of God? I am far from accusing them of doing this 
intentionally ; but I still think the caution is not unnecessary. 

I am sorry that I have been so greatly misunderstood on one point ;— 
I never supposed that the races of existing animals were lineally 
descended from species of a totally different character; for instance, 
that the existing rats were descended from the mammoths which are 
found in “the charnel house of geology ;” but, where the geological 
relies are precisely in all respects the very same with existing species, 
I see no absurdity in supposing that these existing species are so lineally 
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descended from the same species found among those remains. The 
reviewer says, that these remains consist of species altogether different 
from any now existing,—“ except in some cases ;” now it was to these 
** some cases,” and to these alone, that my language plainly referred ; 
my very words were, “the same races.” This is a singular mistake on 
the part of the reviewer. “In some cases,” the same species are com- 
mon to the world of the present day, and to ‘‘the charnel house of 
geology.” If the former are not descended from the latter, then ‘in 
some cases” there was a second creation ; if they are so descended, then, 
“in some cases,” such a connexion exists with the former world as is 
utterly inconsistent with that complete extinction of animal life which 
some geologists have imagined as preparatory to the Mosaic cos- 
mogony; and, by consequence, since the existing ereation is thus 
linked by means of some of its species to that which is extinct; 
and since this extinct creation is connected beyond all doubt with 
“periods of enormous length,” the days of Moses cannot have been 
ordinary days of twenty-four hours: and if so, then all the difficulties 
involved in this supposition, and which I briefly hinted at in my former 
communication, must be encountered. The reviewer may choose 
which horn of the dilemma he pleases; either a second creation of 
precisely the same species, or days of enormous length (and with the 
days, nights of enormous length too) for the Mosaic creation ; only he 
must not, while adopting one theory, avail himself of any of the advan- 
tages of the other. 

With regard to the preservation of the animals in the ark of Noah, 
the reviewer seems to have misapprehended the whole drift of my 
observations. 1 know that God could have shut the mouths of the lions 
in the ark, as well as on other occasions ; but my observations went on 
the supposition that the order given to Noah about the providing of 
“all food that is eaten,” implied that they were not thus miraculously 
sustained, and moreover that their food in the ark was their ordinary 
food. No other meaning than this can surely be deemed consistent 
with the above order; and if so, then the difficulties of the case will be 
found of no ordinary degree, even if we go “ to the Irish peasants on the 
coast of Galway” for a solution. With regard also to my observations 
on the reviewer's remarks on certain texts relating to ‘‘the invisible 
world,” it is satisfactory to find that there seems no very great difference 
between us, on a closer examination. I must, however, object to 
the authority of Schleusner for the meaning of the word @vAax) in 
1 Peter iii. 19, and Apocalypse xx. 7. His authority is not so greatly 
esteemed in the present state of our critical knowledge as to preclude all 
further inquiry; and even if, in the second place, the very ancient 
Syriac translator has rendered this word by one which Schleusner has 
fairly represented by the expression in inferno,—which, perhaps, may 
be questioned,—still, surely, infernus means simply Hades, and not 
Tartarus. In the earliest creed which contains the article of our 
Lord’s descent into hell, the expression used is cig ra caraxOdva; and 
this expression is represented in the éarliest Latin creed, which admits 
the same article by the words ad inferna; whilst, in the Athanasian 
Creed, which unquestionably was designed to convey the same meaning 
as the above earlier creeds, the word Hades is first introduced as their 
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exponent. On these high authorities, then, Jnfernus is represented by 
Hades, not by Tartarus. The reviewer will see that Schleusner has, 
in his usual bungling way, confounded the simple word prison, with 
his (i.e. Satan’s) prison. As to the authority, again, of Dr. Macknight, 
I presume the reviewer will not seriously press it on any important 
point, much less one of great critical nicety. As to the difficulties 
about the place whither the ejected demons went after the destruction 
of the herd of swine, they are difficulties on any and every supposition, 
and can have no bearing on the argument. I maintained simply that 
the permission given them implied a respite from being sentinto “their 
own place ;” the mere suspension of such a punishment for the very short 
period occupied in the destruction of the swine, is surely scarce consistent 
with the circumstances of the request, and the concession of it. How- 
ever, the question of their “‘whereabout ;” the questions of the hom, 
and the when, and the where, on this and a thousand similar matters of 
revelation, are beyond the power of human cognizances, and, we may 
add, beyond its rights also; and therefore cannot affect such matters. 
The reviewer says, in conclusion, ‘‘ We do not wish to add a single 
personal observation to the preceding remarks ;” and we would ask, 
why should he? What possible personality can there be in two persons, 
unknown to each other, making observations on the printed statements 
of one another, if no principle of christian charity, or gentlemanly 
feeling, is violated? 1, for my part, disclaim all intention of wishing 
to give offence, and am ready to give the benefit of a similar feeling 
to all those who have the honour of being correspondents of ‘the 
REMEMBRANCER. 
A Constant Reapgr, 
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PHYSICA SACRA.—No. ITI. 
(Continued from page 498. ) 


But what could have possibly caused the water to appear ‘‘ red.as 
blood,” under the light of the sun? There is no doubt, that they 
would not have seen it red, had the sun not shone; but it is equally 
doubtless, that the sun-light falling on water can never cause it to appear 
red. All the beautiful pink and rosy hues seen, at sun-set, on the 
bosom of a lake, river, or tranquil sea, such as John saw in Patmos, 
and the wanderer in Switzerland sees pictured in the waters at the head 
of Lake Leman, are but the reflections of colours from the sky,)or 
mountain-tops crested with snow, such as Mont Blane or:the Diablerets 
assume under the effects of the setting sun; but I think, no, one 
can say, in calm, bright, cloudless weather, that a rising sun* would 





* In Poole’s Synopsis there are, however, these notes: —“ Ex colore orientis 
Solis. Vident qui juxta mare ambulant, Solem extra undas emergentem admodum 
rubicundum. Hinc Aurora poetis pododdervAos, id est, roseos digitos habens. Aqua 
Solis (orientis) radiis icta rutilat. Mane rubere solent nubes a radiia solaribus, 
quorum imaginem omnis materia tersa aut perspicua recipit, Ea est lucis matura, ut 
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give a reddish tint to the waters of an inundation in a deep mountain 
valley.* 

This question may seem to some useless ; but Prideaux has fallen 
into a great error from not considering it; and it is necessary to my 
argument to examine it thoroughly. Dr. Prideaux, treating of the 
origin of the name of the Red Sea, which he properly derives from the 
expression Yam Edom, Sea of Edom or Idumea, says Edom means 
Red, as gained from the red pottage prepared by Edom for his father 
(Gen. xxv. 30); whence the Greeks took their term épvpd @aAacea, 
and we obtain the term Red Sea; although Yam Suph, as it is called in 
Exodus (xiii. 18), means weedy (or coralline) sea. Now Pliny, Strabo, 
and Pomponius Mela, Agatharcides, Curtius, Philostratus, as the Doctor 
states {but not Arrian, whom he here wrongly quotes |, derive the name 
from King Erythras, who, no doubt, was Edom himself. It may be as 
well to quote some of the passages alluded to by Prideaux. Pliny, 
then, says, “ Irrumpit deinde et in hac parte geminum mare terras, 
quod Rubrum dixere nostri, Greeci Erythreum a rege Erythra, aut (ut 
alii) Solis repercussa talem reddi colorem existimantes: alii ab hurena 
terraque, alii tali aque ipsius natura.” (Nat. Hist. vi. 23). 





in materia tenui (v. g. in aere) candeat ; in densa vel crassa (ut in carbonibus, &c ), 
rubeat.” I hope | have sufficiently answered these conjectures in what follows. 

* Lord Byron is a very good authority to appeal to in such a case as this ; for he 
has frequent descriptions of the state of water reflecting the light from the sky. In 
the Bride of Abydos, he opens his Second Canto with a splendid description of sun- 
set in Greece ; which /ends to the waters nothing but what it has already given to the 
sky; the only effect upon the water is to “ gild the green wave, that trembles as it 
glows.” So in Lara he describes the waters : 

“ Reflecting far and fairy-like from high 
The immortal lights that live along the sky.” 


So in the Siege of Corinth he describes the effects of a moonlight night on the 
waters, as making them like the sky. 
** Blue roll the waters, blue the sky, 
* if * . 
The waves on either shore lay there 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air.” 
But when he speaks of the morning, he says, in the Siege of Corinth, 
“ The night is past, and shines the sun 
As if that morn were a jocund one. 
Lightly and brightly breaks away 
The morning from her mantle grey, 
And the noon will look on a sultry day.” 


The scene is on the sea-shore, but there is nothing about redness in the water. 
There are a variety of other sketches of sun-set in Childe Harold and elsewhere, by 
the great artist—for such he was—but I find that though ‘‘ day dies like the dolphin,” 
it comes into existence in a plain dress. In the desert (the very ‘‘ wilderness of 
Edom” itself), the sun-rise, however brilliant, adds no particular colquringt.o the land- 
scape. “ Thesun-sets in Egypt,’ says Mr Carne, speaking of the neighbourhood 
of Sinai, “ are the finest ; but to see a sun-rise in its glory, you must be in the desert 
—nothing there obscures or obstructs it. You are travelling on, cold and silent, 
and your looks bent towards the east: a variety of glowing hues appear and die away 
again, and for some time the sky is blue and clear; when the sun suddenly darts 
above the horizon, and such a splendour is thrown instaitly on the wide expanse of 
sand and rocks, that if you were a Persian adorer, you would certainly break out 
like the Imaun from the minarets, in praise and blessing.”— Carne’s Letters from the 
East, p. 179. 
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Cartius says, “ Mare certe quo alluitur, ne colore quidem abhorret a 
ceteris: ab Erythra Rege inditum est nomen: propter quod ignari 
rubere aquas credunt” (viii. 9), ‘* rubrum mare non a colore undarum” 
x. 1). 
: This is all very clear as to the origin of the name “ Red Sea,”* but 
Dr. Prideaux is determined, that the name shall be derived from some- 
thing in the water, when applied to another part of the sea. He says, 
** Eupolemus saith of Ophir, that it was an island in the Red Sea,” 
(but) “* it is proper here to take notice, that he doth not there mean the 
Arabian Gulf, which lyeth between Arabia and Egypt, and is now coms 
monly called the Red Sea, but the great Southern Ocean, which extend+ 
ing itself between India and Africa, washeth up to the coast of Arabia 
and Persia, where it appearing of a reddish colour by reason of the 
Jierceness of the sun-beams constantly beating upon it in that hot climate, 
it was therefore called the Red Sea ; and this alone was that, which was 
truly and properly called so by the ancients.” (Connexion of the Hist. 
of the Old and New Test. vol. i. p. 10.) He then goes on to refute, 
after Pliny, &c. the notion of this etymology as applied to the modern 
Red Sea, as quoted before. Now it is most singular, how Dr. Prideaux, 
knowing what the ancients did call Mare Erythreeum—viz. the Indian 
Ocean—should have committed such a blunder as he has here committed. 
He quotes Arrian’s Indian History, in connexion with Pliny, Curtius, 
&c., as giving a reason for the name Red Sea, as applied to the sea 
now so called ;+ but Arrian has no allusion whatever to that sea in the 
work Prideawx refers to, “‘in rerum Indicarum libro ;” he simply alludes 
to the Indian Ocean; and, as if to complete the refutation of the com- 
mon appellation of the Red Sea applied to that as well as the other, he 
says, in the passage alluded to by Prideaux, "Ev ravrn rH view EXevyor Kal 
rov tpwrov duvvacrevoarvroc ric yxwpne ravrnc beixvvcbat ror 
rd gov bvopa €é abrp Epvbpny elvat, dx’ érov cal riy erwvupiny ri Oddacon 
ravrn elvat, EpvOp)y cadéerOcu. The island alluded to isOaracta. And to 
shut out Arrian altogether,—in the Periplus Maris Erythrai, which does 
treat of the modern Red Sea, there is no definition of the name what- 





* “The Red Sea is as blue as either the Black Sea or the White Sea (the Mediter- 
ranean, so called by the Turks). Of derivations to the name, you will find a large 
assortment in Quaresimus: as to the coral, I have only to observe, that though it 
abounds here, it is all white; you may choose for yourself, between—the reflected 
rays of the sun, King Eritheus (?), or the Hebrew word Suph, which signifies both 
red and reed; it remained for an inhabitant of Tor, in the true spirit of Greek 
Christianity, to inform me that it was so called from the drowning of Pharaoh and 
his host, as if the waters were turned into blood. He might have quoted—Conscia 
lympha Deum vidit et erubuit.”— Henniker’s Visit to Egypt, Mount Sinai, &c. p. 218. 
Sir Frederick ought to have recollected the story of the painter who called a large 
dab of paint, the Red Sea—the Israelites gone over, and the Egyptians drowsal} 
He might also have remembered what David says, Psalm Ixxvii. 16. © The quota- 
tion Sir F. Henniker has made above is incorrect. The real epigram is, “ Vidit'et 
erubuit, lympha pudica Deum.” 

+ The confusion of ideas in Prideaux is very great ; for after quoting Pliny, &c. 
as authorities for his remarks about the Edom on the borders of the modern Red 
Sea, he quietly tells his readers, they did not allude to that country, but to a larger 
Idum#a! But unquestionably Pliny does speak of the modern Red Sea, and né- 
thing else ; and Arrian does not. An inspection of the places in each author will 
prove this. 
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ever.* So much for Dr. Prideaux’s' notion of the rays of ‘the°vun 
making the sea red-hot’ It must be observed also, that’ Plivy’ and 
Curtius speak of the same individual as Arrian, but of different seas¢ 
still each derives the name Red Sea, as Prideaux has it, frotti' the eon- 
quests of Erythras, or Edom, over the East. These historians ‘wereall 
too wise to talk of the sun’s rays making water red ; ‘Many’a modern 
who would “set the Thames on fire” might take a lésson fronithem7} 

Having shown, that there is no foundation for supposing’'that in 
ancient times, any more than in modern, the colour of water ¢ould) be 
changed to redness by the sun; I have now to show that'thete was'a 
pena reason why the water did appear red—“ red as blood’’=+tothe 

oabites, The curious coincidences, that the water came by the way 
of Edom, which means red—and that the word Edom in ‘the old Car- 
thaginian or Pheenician dialect signified blood, are of no use’ to our 
argument; though they are singularly connected with the facts of ‘the 
case. 
I have already shown that the country of Idumea, whence the water 
came, abounds in rocks of red sandstone, red marl, red porphyry, gra+ 
nite, &c. Is it then improbable, that the water flowing through such 4 
country, was filled with particles of red soil,+ and that it was a'red, muddy 
portion of the inundation, which the sun’s rays shone on, and which 
reflected back the light of that colour to the Moabites on the hill, asl 
have shown respecting the sands of the Solway? Should it be argued; 
that the cattle could not drink such muddy water, it may be answered, 
that all land-floods, and even great rivers (the Nile, for instance; whose 
water is the sweetest in the world, and yet is thick and muddy, espe- 
cially at the time of the inundation) are full of sediment, sufficient when 
seen from a height to reflect a visible colour to the eye.§ 

The river Dove, in Staffordshire, which falls into the Trent. below 
Burton, is sometimes, when in flood, of a very red colour, owing’to the 
red-marl district through which it flows, So also the Nahe, a river 





* Herodotus defines the Red Sea to include the Arabian Gulf, the Persian Gulf, 
aud the Indian Ocean (see i. 180; iv. 39). Yet, he speaks of them occasionally 
as distinct: and sometimes calls the modern Red Sea by the namé of the Atafian 
Gulf (iv. 41—42.) Tacitus (Hist. 45. 9) speaks of the Red Sea forming «the 
boundary of the earth. It is clear these authors considered the Arabian and: Persian 
Gulfs as portions only of the Red Sea—mere bays. 

+ Dr. Prideaux quotes Strabo against the disputed etymology ; but Strabo actually 
uses the words St 5é 7j @aAarra’Epvpa, as a reason why the Pheenicians should 
be so called, qu. Punicieos, as coming from the ocean (i. 42). He also quotes 
Dionysius Pariegetes, for a similar opinion, but, it appears tome, without knowing the 
object of the.precise allusions made by those authors: Bochart, who quotes the same, 
makes.a very different use of these authors. He adds that the Dead Sea was some- 
times called the Red Sea [Hesychius "Acgadriris "Epvpa ae nenspeifatione 
rubri bituminis, quo lacus illius aquas infici suo loco probavimus (Phaleg. Parsi:2, 
lik, i,,c..43), This is, however, a mistake—bitumen 1s not red, bat’blacky or black+ 
ish brown, cre otée eros 
«oh Pliny (supré) says, “ alii ab harena terraque.” Lot msogge i! 
oo4-The, colours of river water are extremely various. The Don*isothick'nnd 
ehalky; the Rinne, yellowish ; the Rhone, of a beautiful sky-blue, av‘itseexit froin 
Geveva Lake; further on, at the spot where it goes under ground) ‘hea jat 
is of the,colour.of peas soup; the Thames is very foul and dirty, but still; to 
drink igen. it. has fermented; so that no objection must be ‘taken” to ved water as 

undrinkable. euisker 
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which joins the Rhine at Bingen, flows through a tract ot red sandstone 
and marl, between Duchroth and Langanlohnsheim, a small part only 
of its course; and yet, although it passes through other formations 
before and after the red-marl district, I have seen it pouring a red- 
coloured flood into the Rhine, from the yellow waters of which it keeps 
distinet for some distance, and does not mingle but by gradual ap- 
proaches. This was after a flood, in the month of July.* The waters 
by *‘ the way of Edom,” which seems expressly mentioned to indicate 
why they were red, may thus have been tinged, by passing through red 
clay or red marl. 

Some such explanation as this is justified by another circumstance. 
The valley of El Ghor is continued through the Dead Sea, and beyond 
to the source of the Jordan, in Antilibanus. Now it is well known, 
that owing to the melting of snow upon Libanus, the rivers that flow 
from it swell at the summer solstice. Amongst these is the ancient 
river Adonis, which Grecian fable represents to become filled with 
blood, what time Adonis was sacrificed upon the mountains. At these 
times the water is “‘ as red as blood,” and hence the fable. The ex- 
planation of this circumstance has been given us by Lucian, who, in his 
treatise ‘‘ De Syria Dea,” has these sensible remarks :— 

"Evt 6€ ado Owipa év ri Xwpy rH BuBdw}. worapdc Ex Tov AtBavov 
Tov obpeoc, é¢ riy dra Exdidot, OVvopa TP Toray” “Adwrig Excxéarar. 6 de 
rorapoc, Exdorou ErE0¢ aipaogerat, Kui TY Xpoujy Oeac, Eorlimrer &c Thy 
Oadracany, kai goviore: rd TOMOY Tov TEAGyEOC Kai onuaiver roig BuPA‘oe 
ra tévien’ pubéovra O€ Gre raurnot rijoe ipépnor 6 “Adwyic ava rov 
AiBavoy tirpwaxerat. kai rd ala ic ro tdwp épxdpevoy, addooe roy 
morapoy, Kai ry pop riy Exwvvpiny Cidoi’ Taira pev ot rool Néyoua. 
Epol dé ric dvip BiBAtoc, dAnléa Coxewy Neyer, Erépny dxnyéerou rd TADEOC 
airiny. tdeye d€ Ode, 6” Adwrec 6 rorapoc & Eeive, Cua rov AiBdvov Epyerac. 
6 && Aifavoc, Kapra Lav Ooyéwe tort. dvepor dy rpnxéec éxelvyor roic 
Hpépyer iorapevor, ri)y yijy TP ToTAp®” Ercpépovear, Eovoay ec ra padiera 
prradeat. i) Cé yi per, aiuosea rina. Kal rovde rov waDE0¢ ob TO alma, 
70, A€youet, GAN’ hy Xwpn airin. 











* It may be pardonable, perhaps, to quote what the writer has elsewhere said on 
this subject, «specially as the poem in which it occurs was only printed for private 
distribution. 

“ The rapid river, rushing from afar, 
Guarded by gorgeous piles of ancient days, 
There welcomes to its arms the blushing Nahe, 
Whose bashful progress its proud lord obeys, 
Stealing along with still and modest pace 
To pledge its union in a long embrace.” 
From “ Recollections.” 1829, 

+ There is a curious story in Polyznus of the use of minium mized with water, to 
deceive by the appearance of blood, in the case of Amphiretus. In prison he’ fasted, 
but drank salt water and minium—énel be d:exapnoer, of Anoral vouloayres 
piow até yeyovéval, Tav Becpnay dyixay &s un bid THv vécov drobdvar (Strat. vi. 54.) 

It appears to me that the explanation of Lucian respecting the cause of the colour 
of the Adonis, leads to the solution of another extraordinary fact. It is well known, 
that it was the custom of the Greeks and Romans to colour their gods and heroes red, 
with minium ; (traces may be seen behind the ear of the Eleusinian Ceres in the ves- 
tibule of the University Library, Cambridge ;) and to such a pitch was this carried, 
that no consul entered upon his office, till he had smeared the statue of Jupiter with 
aminium ; nay, we know that Camillus was accused of blasphemy, because he rubbed his 
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Lucian quaintly adds, If these occurrences, and that which brought 
the head of Osiris to Biblos, are governed by the wind, the wind must 
have a divine origin! The Biblian from whom Lucian heard this 
account was, no doubt, a geologist ; for it is known to the moderns, that 
Libanus is composed of limestone, and that to the north of Beirout, 
and at the foot of Lebanon, there is also coal and bituminous schist.* 





face with it, ‘ Enuinerat,” says Pliny, “‘ autores Verrius quibus credere sit necesse, 
Jovis ipsius simulacri faciem diebus festis minio illinc solitiam, triumphantumque 
corpora: sic Camillum triumphasse. Religione etiam nunc addi in unguenta ceene 
triumphalis, et a censoribus in primis Jovem miniandum locari. Cujus rei quidem 
eausam miror.” (Nat. Hist. xxxiil. 7.) Pliny adds, that it was common in Ethiopia 
to daub the African deities in the same way. This has been confirmed by the late 
Dr. E. D. Clarke, who found the sphinx of Egypt so coloured, Figures in America 
and in China have been also found so coloured. Pausanias tells us, that when minium 
became rare, red marble was employed to make statues. Whatever the cause may 
have been, (for as Pliny was puzzled by it, so may we be), it seems there was some 
allusion to blood in it, as representing sacrifice.— Now, is it possible that there was 
any allusion to Adonis, and the annual reddening of the ochrey river? The word 
Adonis (YIN) means Lord, décxorns iwd dowudy, says Hesychius, Kips 5 “Adwus. 
Can, I say, the smearing of Jupiter's statue (the statue of the d¢arorns—the supreme) 
have allusion to the river Adonis coloured “red as blood” by minium? ‘That 
Adonis was by the ancients fabled to be Jehovah (through the intermediate stage of 
Bacchus), there is nodoubt. Bacchus sprang from the thigh of Jove, the river 
Adonis flows dd rod pnpod A:Sdvov, the thigh of Libanus (see LXX. version 2 Kings 
iv. 23.) ‘* God is called a consuming fire,” (Deut. iv. 24) ; and the cry of rejoicing amongst 
the worshippers of Bacchus was’ns,”Arrns : and what are there but 4fta es, He is fire, 
WN NW, and WN AHN. Thou art fire? What was the Nissean God, but Jehovah 
nissi, of Exod. xvu. 15? Compare also the wonderful agreement of the offering of 
emerods (1 Sam. v. 5), and the phallic offering of the Athenians on account of Bac- 
chus? What also was the ’Adwyiuawdds mentioned in Julius Pollux, but a similar 
strain to that in 1 Chron. xxix. 13? (See Bochart. Peleg. lib. i. 18, and ii. 11). Ob- 
serve also the remark of Lucian, about the divine wind causing the flow of the 
Adonis, and the notion of it being fire, which descended at the time from heaven. 
The sun’s heat caused the wind, if wind had any thing to do with it; but the flood 
was, no doubt, occasioned by the melting of the snow on the mountains, whence we 
are brought to Apollo, or the sun. I cannot resist alluding to another singular con- 
firmation of the connexion between Adonis through Bacchus, and the Sun or Apollo, 
and the scriptural doctrine of one God, in the occurrence of the word EI on the 
temple of Delphi; what was this but the confession of the god, ‘* Thou art?” and 
how accurately does it agree with the awful designation of the Bible, “I am.” 
Plutarch has written a treatise on this word EI, without being able to explain it, 
except by a reference to the writings of Moses, with which he was, doubtless, ac- 
quainted during his travels into Egypt. 
To trace the connexion of the above remarks, it may be well to quote the following 

from Ausonius : 

Alybrrov perv “Ooipis ey Mucay 8 bavdens 

Bdxxos ev fwoiow, évi pbiuevors "Aidwreds 

Tlupoyern)s, Sixépws, tirovoAdérns Avovucos.—Epig. xxix. 


Ogygia me Bacchum vocat, 
Dionyson Indi existimant, 

Arabia gens Adoneum 

Lucaniacus Pantheum.— Epig. xxx. 


The half-yearly alteration of life to Adonis in hell and with Venus marks the 
connexion with the sun, which like Adonis passes every six months from hemisphere 
to hemisphere.—Lucian, moreover, alludes just above the passage in the text to the 
notion that Osiris was buried at Biblos, and that the rites were paid to Osiris and not 
to Adonis; and that his head came yearly by a divine wind from Egypt, sailing on 
the sea! 

* Silliman’s Journal, vol. i. p. 21. An account of the coal of Lebanon has been 
recently published in the journals of the day. Seetzen says he met with pudding- 
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It is probable, therefore, that the red sandstone is not far off; but the 
limestone might supply sufficient reddish soil to colour the river. 

The explanation which Lucian gives of the phenomenon of the 
Adonis, is that which I wish to record as the only plausible one of the 
red water of Edom. The cases are distinctly parallel in all their cir- 
cumstances. Taking, then, into account the facts here brought forward, 
the following summary may be made of the transaction in question :-— 

1, That water was poured forth from the earth in some distant part 
of Arabia Petraea during an earthquake shock, or eruption of a voleano ;* 
or by a sudden discharge of water on the mountains (the less likely 
supposition) during a calm season. 

2. That this water passing through a tract where red marl or some 
other of the known ferruginous clays and rocks exist, was coloured by 
the matter the violence of the flood entangled. 

3. That after a day or two days, it reached the spot where the king's 
forces were encamped. 

4. That after it had covered the country to some little depth, suffi- 
cient to reflect the colour from the sunshine upon it, the Moabites. be- 
held it across the valley from the tops of their border hills, and mistook 
it for blood. 

5. That presuming on this mistake, that a battle and slaughter had 
taken place amongst the allied host, the Moabites went unguardedly 
into the very camp of their foes, and being deceived, were routed. 

6. That thus the Almighty satisfied the necessities of his servants, 
and frustrated the designs of their enemies by the same unexpected 
supply of water in the wilderness. 

There are some other reflections arising from this transaction, with 
which I shall close my remarks. The courage exhibited by the Moab- 
ites was extreme; so valiant were they, that the king of Israel required 
the aid of his allies, the kings of Judah and Edom, to attack them, and 
by the expressions employed (vv. 9 and 17), we learn that the number 
of the confederate forces was very great. Even after the attack was 
made, the king of Moab, seeing the battle was lost, attempted to cut.his 
way to the king of Edom, at the head of only 700 men; but it is 
added “ they could not (v. 26), for the battle was too sore for him.” 

We may be, therefore, satisfied, that unless there had been a visible 
interposition, Moab would have prevailed, and thrown off his allegiance 





stone and conglomerates, on Libanus: and Maundrell alludes to a reddish mud occa- 
sionally held in suspension by the water. Malte-Brun (ii. 61) says,—‘‘ Batroun et 
Djebail sont les échelles du pays des Maronites; la derniére représente l’ancienne 
Byblos. Non loin de cette ville coule le fleuve jadis nommé Adonis, aujourd'hui 
Ibrahim Pacha, et dont les eaux ne se rougissent pas du sang du favoris de Vénus, 
mais bien de la craie rougedtre qu'elles tiennent en dissolution a certaines époques de 
l'année.” There is not, however, any “ red chalk” there at all, the Libanus is of an 
older geological age. 

* That this very country of Edom was subject to these phenomena, we have direct 
scriptural evidence, and the sacred volume applies the facts to the service of reli- 
gion, “Lord, when thou wentest out of Seir, when thou marchedst out of the field of 
Epom, the earth trembled, and the heavens dropped, the clouds also dropped water. 
‘The mountains melted from before the Lord, even that Sinai from before the Lord 
God of Israel.’ (Judges v. 4, 5.) I doubt much whether this alludes to the giving 
of the law to the Israelites by Moses. 
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altogether to Israel (v. 5). The affair of the red water was the agency 
employed to strike a panic into the heart of the Moabites. Over con- 
fident of their strength, and deceived by appearances, they rushed to 
the “spoil” (v.23) ad predam, non ad prelium (Poole); but fled 
immediately they were attacked by the Israelites, leaving their whole 
country a prey to the invaders. 

Mighty armies flushed with victory have often been discomfited by 
the effects of such a panic; witness the records of holy writ. ‘The 
sound of going in the tops of the mulberry trees” moved by the wind 
in their branches, caused the Philistines to flee from Rephaim (2’Sam- 
v. 24). A-sound like “ noise of chariots and a noise of horsés;' even 
the noise of a great host,” struck terror into the army of the Syrians, 
“wherefore they fled in the twilight” (2 Kings vii. 6,7). The “sound 
of'a shaken leaf shall chase them, and they shall fall one upon another 
when none pursueth,” was the denunciation of the Lord in the law of 
Moses (Lev. xxvi. 36). Accurately, indeed, the threatening was 
falfilled, not only in the case of the Syrians, but in that of the Midian- 
ites, when the stratagem of Gideon prevailed; “ for the Lord set every 
man’s sword against his fellow, throughout the host (Judges vii. 22). 
As when “ the nail and hammer” in the hands of a woman delivered 
Israel from their oppressors, so “ the stars in their courses have often 
fought from heaven” against many a modern Sisera (Judges v/'20); 
and as this is the point to which our thoughts must converge, it willbe 
sufficient to remind the reader of the “ Sauve qui peut” of Waterloo; 
and the cry of “ Cossack,” after the attack in Moscow by the French. 
The events of that disastrous time ought to recall to those who-'see 
nothing in that bitter winter, but “ natural events,” the words of the 
Psalmist: ‘ Fire and hail; snow and vapours ; stormy wind fulfilling 
uts word” (exlviii. 8). If victory rested on the arms of Protestant 
England on the dreadful sabbath of 1815 ;* if the infidel legions who 
had conquered the world, and played with crowns as children play with 
toys, fled before the elements in 1812;+ what was that woful eata- 
strophe as well as the triumph of 1815 intended to teach, but the same 
lesson, which was written on the minds of the Israelites by the red 
water of Edom, viz. ‘ not by might, nor by power, but by my Spracr, 
saith the Lorp of hosts?” (Zech. iv. 6.) 

Ww. B.C. 


~~ | 


THE AMERICAN LITURGY. 


Mr. Epitor,—In a former volume (Vol. XVIII. p. 40), you inserted 
an account of the Liturgy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, with various observations upon it; and as 
that account did not extend beyond the Communion Service, and the 
remainder of the book is well worthy of consideration, I propose to 
proceed in laying before your readers the remaining offices. But before 





* See ‘ Paris,.a Poem,” by the Rey. G. Croly, p. 64, note. 
+ See “Signs of the Times,” by Dr. Keith, vol. ii. pp. 213—222. 
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I proceed, further it is necessary to recur to what was there said in 
reference to the Communion Service. I stated that it did not appear, 
from various reasons thep assigned, that the reviewers of the office had 
made the alterations in that service from a regard to the forms which 
have come down to us from the Oriental Liturgies; although in many 
respects their alterations had brought the office into a nearer cor- 
respondence with them than could have originated from our own 
Prayer Book, or the forms of the Western church, from which it. was 
compiled, The sources, however, of these changes can be traced 
with sufficient accuracy. 

Bishop. Patrick, in his work entitled The Christian Sacrifice, says— 
“It iscertain that it was not common bread and wine which the ancient 
Christians prayed might become the body and blood of Christ to them, 
but. bread and wine first sanctified by being offered to God with thanks- 
giving, and presented to him with due acknowledgments that he was 
Lord and. Giver of all things.” And again,—‘ If you observe the 
time when this bread and wine is ordered to be placed [on the altar, | 
you will.see it is intended by our Church to be a thankful oblation to 
God of the fruits of the earth.” 

According, then, to this interpretation of the eucharist, the Bishop 
maintains that the early Church really designed to offer to God a 
material oblation, and not merely a spiritual sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving. The church of Rome, indeed, pretends to offer up the 
sacrifice. of the body and blood of Christ; but the sacrifice for which 
the great writers of our Church contend, and which they derive from 
primitive Christianity, is the pure and unbloody sacrifice of bread and. 
wine; in our own ritual, and in most ancient Liturgies, the oblation 
takes place before consecration ; and then, by prayer and invocation of 
the Holy Spirit, the oblation thus already made becomes a sacrament 
and means of grace; and even in those Liturgies where an oblation was 
made after consecration, it was always made simply as bread and wine, 
and never as the body and blood of Christ; a circumstance which 
sufficiently distinguishes the sacrifice of the apostolic eucharist from 
the modern sacrifice of the mass. Agreeably to this, there was a spe- 
cific and verbal oblation, and invocation of the Holy Spirit, in the first 
book of Edward VI. in the following words :-— 

The Invocation.—“ With thy Holy Spirit and Word vouchsafe to 
bless and sanctify these thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine, that 
they may be unto us the body and blood of thy most dearly beloved 
Son Jesus Christ.” 

The Oblation—“ Wherefore, O Lord, and heavenly Father, accord- 
ing to the institutions of thy dearly beloved Son Jesus Christ, we thy 
humble servants do celebrate and make here before thy divine majesty, 
with these thy holy gifts, the memorial which thy Son hath willed us to 
make, having in remembrance,” &c. In the second book, Cranmer, at 
the imstigation of Bucer, and Calvin, omitted these explicit forms, 
with a view of departing still more widely from the Romish church : 
but. it. is singular that in so doing, he fell into the very conformity 
which he wished to avoid, for the Roman mass is destitute of the ex- 
press invocation of the Spirit that the eucharistic sacrifice may be sanc- 
tified to us, and become the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ ; 
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a defect which distinguishes the mass from the great body of ancient 
Liturgies ; whilst, in omitting the verbal oblation, he departed from all 
those Liturgies entirely. : 

The writings of our greatest divines testify that this defect was all 
along felt in our service; and, accordingly, at the last review of the 
Book of Common Prayer, the rubric about the setting on the bread and 
wine by the priest himself at the time of the offertory, and the clanse 
containing the verbal oblation of the materia] elements (“‘ to accept our 
alms and oblations,””) were inserted with the direct view of a remedy. 
Overall, Bishop of Norwich, had been so sensible of the previous defect, 
that he was in the habit of using the first prayer in the Post-Communion 
Service, immediately after the prayer of consecration and before the 
administration of the elements ; and on referring to the American form, 
this prayer will be found introduced into the prayer of consecration. 

In my former notice I failed to observe that, in the American Com- 
munion office, immediately after the words of institution, ending with 
the words—** in remembrance of me,” a break occurs, which is thus 
headed :—“* The Oblation. Wherefore, O Lord and heavenly Father, 
according to the institution of thy dearly beloved Son,” &c.; and then 
again another break, which is thus headed :—* The Invocation. And we 
most humbly beseech thee, O merciful Father, to hear us; and, of thy 
almighty goodness, vouchsafe to bless and sanctify with thy word and 
Holy Spirit, these thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine,” &c. 

In thus altering this most solemn form, the American Liturgy fol- 
lowed not only the sentiments of, but many examples set her by the 
greatest divines and authorities of the church of England. The Obla- 
tion and Invocation we have seen were in the first book of Edward VI., 
though afterwards removed; and in several Liturgies drawn up in 
different periods subsequently, they will also be found to occur. For 
instance, they will be found in the old Scotch Liturgy drawn up in the 
reign of Charles I., in which Archbishop Laud had the chief hand; in 
the Liturgy drawn up by Jeremy Taylor for the use of our Church, 
when the Book of Common Prayer was prohibited by parliament; in 
that of the English Non-jurors, drawn up in 1718; and in the present 
Scottish Liturgy, revised soon after the revolution of 1688, These 
were evidently the sources of this the most conspicuous of the alterations 
introduced by our American brethren; and they evidently are the 
highest possible authorities of our Church; indeed, The Obdation in the 
American office is taken verbatim from that of the present Scottish 
Liturgy; which it will be seen on comparison is almost taken in so 
many words from the original form of our first reformed Liturgy, as 
given above from the first book of Edward VI. 

Before we proceed to a review of the alterations in the remaining 
services, we may remark that the word Priest, which so frequently 
occurs in the rubrics of our English Prayer Book, as well as the word 
Curate, is every where changed into Minister, as for instance in the 
Prayer for the Church militant, which runs thus: “ Give grace, O hea- 
venly Father! to all Bishops and other ministers.” The only execep- 
tions, and where it seems to have been retained with the most 
serupulous exactness, are the following, viz.: in the rubri¢ before the 
Absolution in the daily service, which is thus worded: ‘* The declara- 
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tion of absolution, or remission of sins; to be made by the Priest alone, 
standing; the people still kneeling.” This declaration is the same as 
that in our own Church, only that the Priest may, at his discretion, 
use the form of Absolution from the Communion Service. We. no 
where else meet with the word Priest, except in the Administration of 
the Holy Communion, where it is introduced even when the word is 
not found in the English ritual. It first occurs in presenting the alms 
at the offertory, in the following rubric: ‘‘ While these sentences are.in 
reading, the Deacons, Churchwardens, or other fit persons appointed 
for that purpose, shall receive the alms for the poor, and other devotions 
of the people, in a decent basin to be provided by the parish for that 
purpose; and reverently bring it to the Priest, who shall humbly 
present and place it upon the holy table. And the Priest shall then 
place upon the table so much bread and wine as he shall think suffi- 
cient. After which done, he shall say.” 

Before the Confession, the following rubric occurs: ‘‘ Then shall this 
general confession be made by the Priest and all those who are minded 
to receive the Holy Communion, humbly kneeling.” And again, the 
following rubric: ‘‘ Here shall follow the proper Preface according. to 
the time, if there be any specially appointed ; or else immediately shall 
be said or sung by the Priest and people, Therefore with angels and 
archangels,” &c. Now it is remarkable that in these two rubrics the 
word Priest occurs, although there is no authority for it in the English 
Prayer Book, which seems to show the extreme care of the Reviewers, 
that none but men in priests’ orders should bear any part in this the 
most sacred function of the sacerdotal office. From the offertory, as 
above, till the administration of the cup, the whole service and the 
administration of the bread are scrupulously assigned to the Priest 
alone. 

The word Minister again first occurs before the administration of the 
cup (“‘ And the minister who delivereth the cup, shall say”), and thence 
runs through the remainder of the service till the Blessing ; which is 
also assigned to the Priest alone; unless the Bishop be present, to 
whom the Absolution and Blessing are assigned in that case, as in our 
own Prayer Book. 

We may remark here also a peculiarity in the American Service, 
which was accidentally omitted in the former notice, viz.: the following 
rubric which occurs immediately after the Prayer of Consecration, and 
before the Act of Communion; “ Here shall be sung a hymn, or part 
of a hymn, from the selection for the Feasts and Fasts, &c.” 

The Sermon.—lIt is singular that the American Liturgy, like. our 
own, has made no provision for a second sermon in the day. _Stmetly 
speaking, according to both, it is only in the Communion Service that 
any direction about a sermon, or any place for preaching one, occurs. 
It is difficult to account for this omission by the American Reviewers, 
as they must have been sufficiently acquainted with the taste. of modem 
times, which almost reduces the worship of God to the mere-fact (we 
will not call it an act, for that would imply something more than, the 
mete passive state of si/ting to hear),—to the mere fact of hearing a 
sermon. In our own Liturgy, the absence of all such direction is suffi- 
ciently accounted for by the custom of the times at which it was first 
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reformed. There are several indications that the Communion Service 
was originally designed to be said daily, as was natural from its being 
made to supersede the mass. The following direction which occurs in 
both the English and American Books is a sufficient proof of this, viz. : 
* Note also; That the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, appointed for the 
Sunday, shall serve all the week after, where it is not in this book 
otherwise ordered ;” and the same may be inferred also from the Proper 
Prefaces, which are appointed to be said during the whole octave of the 
several Festivals. Hence provision was made in the daily service for 
one sermon, whenever necessary ; but no second sermon was ever con- 
templated. The Act of Uniformity, indeed, gives special permission to 
the Universities about sermons; but we apprehend that in all other 
places, a sermon or lecture, except in the preseribed part of the Com- 
munion Service, is illegal and contrary to the Liturgy. Custom, and 
sometimes Episcopal authority, may be undoubtedly pleaded; but the 
fact is as above stated. The same may also be inferred from the 55th 
canon, which prescribes the bidding form of Prayer ‘‘ before all Ser- 
mons, Lectures and Hemilies;” but which says nothing of the forms 
which were to follow and conclude the service ; whence it is evident, 
that the canon only contemplated the sermon in the Communion Ser- 
vice, where directions for the above purposes are found. With what 
forms sermons were usually introduced and followed previously to the 
year 1603, in which the above canon was framed, it is, perhaps, diffi- 
cult to decide ; but judging from the absence of all direction in the 
Liturgy, and the Books of Homilies, it appears that the sermon imme- 
diately followed the Creed without any introductory prayer whatsoever}; 
except, perhaps, a secret prayer, for which space was allowed, and 
which was designed to be superseded by the bidding form; thenceforth 
that was the only form allowed by the canons. With regard to any 
concluding form of words, it is evident that there is none prescribed, as 
the Communion Service itself was designed to follow, and no other 
was ever contemplated. 

The homilies generally end with a pious wish that God would grant 
the blessings, or avert the dangers, which have been just considered, or 
with a brief ascription of praise; as is usual at the end of sermons in 
the present day. The only instance of any further form is to be found 
in the “ Homily against Disobedience and Wilful Rebellion ;” at the 
end of each part of which will be found an appropriate prayer, intro- 
duced with the following brief form: ‘‘ Thus have you heard the first 
(or second, &c.) part of this homily. Now, good people, let us pray.” 
There is also at the end of the whole book “‘ A Thanksgiving for the 
Suppression of the last Rebellion ;” which was evidently written in the 
reign of Elizabeth. But as no form of Benediction is either here, or 
elsewhere, even hinted at, we may safely conclude that the sermon was 
never intended to conclude the service; or to be introduced as a sort of 
second service, complete in itself, after the Evening Prayers ; as is usual 
in the present day. In some places, this is attempted to be remedied ; 
as for instance in Westminster Abbey, where the sermon in the after- 
noon occurs immediately after the anthem, and before the Prayer for 
the King. This, no doubt, is the most convenient’ place in the Evening 
Prayers, and the one most nearly corresponding to the prescribed place 
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in the Morning’ Service ; and in its favour we may allége thateit “has 
jast°as'much authority-as the more usual place after the conelasion of 
the prayers, viz. just none at all. As, however, all the prayérs after 
the anthem:have been introduced in later times than the first réforma- 
tion ‘of our Liturgy, it is possible that the custom of preaching* before 
those* prayers may be after all the original custom, whereby’ before 
those prayers were composed the sermon immediately followed: the 
anthem. wel 

| Chanting.—According to the American book the Liturgy is “to be 
used ;” according to the English book, it is “to be sung or said;” and 
the’same of the Creeds. We presume from this that the custom of 
chanting was one of those which circumstances beyond their control 
compelled the Reviewers to give up; and when we think of the bitter 
spirit in which this custom is spoken of by many in our own country, 
as a relic of popery, as profane, and unedifying, we need not wonder at 
their caution in this respect. In its behalf, we may indeed plead the 
most remote antiquity. There is evidence that it has been all along 
the ExcA#ovac gwvy from the days of the immediate successors of the 
apostles; and, speaking of a later age, St. Augustine says of Athana- 
sins :— Tam modico flexu vocis faciebat sonare lectorem Psalmi ut 
pronuncianti vieinior esset’quam canenti.” (Confess. b. x. c. 88.)° Even 
after the Reformation, the custom of chanting the prayers in our parish 
churches seems to have generally prevailed ; and, probably, it was only 
the great Rebellion itself which put a stop to this, and sundry other 
church practices derived from primitive times. As to the utility of this 
custom, it will be found greatly to aid the power of the human voice in 
making itself heard over a more extended space; while this tone of 
voice in our approaches to heaven, so different from that of ordinary 
speech, connot but excite a feeling of the uwnearthliness of the work in 
which we are employed;—a work, which may equally require for its 
due performance a peculiar tone of voice, as peculiar gestures and pos- 
tures of the body. And, after all, do not the adherents of the con- 
venticle generally adopt a tone of voice totally different from that in 
Which’ they Commonly speak? We have heard, on good authority,"6f 
oné amusing instance, viz. that of a dissenting preacher, who havi 
become’‘a ‘priest in [the Popish church, has never yet been able'té 
rid ofthe very wnecclesiastical tone which he had learned in the’ ¢on- 
venticle’; but, to this day, still says mass in the same tone; to the 
infinite amusement of some, and the pious horror‘of others, among" his 
brétliren in that priesthood. Surely, we ought not (to use the autho. 
rized mode of speech) to “ say prayers, communion, and litany,’ dr— 
as the ‘phrases now somewhat profanely run,—to read’ pravyers,’ or 
perform service, in precisely the same tone of voice, in which wewéuld 
read a love-poem, or some other secular composition. The only extuse 
is; that “ the people love to have it so.” eine Teva 

“Wotice of the Communion.— In our own book the two forms’ occurring 
for this purpose, are directed to be used “ after the Sermon or Homily is 
ended :” whereas the American Reviewers, by omitting such elairse, have 
clearly directed them to be used immediately before the sermon } where 
also the giving of such notice is, somewhat inconsistently, enjoined by 
the English ritual: 
VOL. XIX, NO, IX, 
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Rubrics before and after the Communion Office. —The rubrics directing 
persons intending to communicate to signify their names the day before, 
and the ordinary to proceed against offending persons, are omitted. All 
those rubrics and directions at the end of the office are also omitted, 
except one for directing what portion of the office shall be used when 
there is no communion; and the other which directs all the consecrated 
bread and wine to be immediately consumed at the conclusion of the 
service. 

Public Baptism.—There are very few alterations in this service; 
these we row proceed to indicate. 

The rubrics which precede are as follows:—“ The people are to be 
admonished, that it is most convenient that baptism should not be ad- 
ministered but upon Sundays and other holy days, or prayer days. 
Nevertheless (if necessity so require) baptism may be administered on 
any other day.” 

‘** There shall be for every male child to be baptized, when they can 
be had, two godfathers and one godmother; and for every female, one 
godfather and two godmothers; and parents shall be admitted as spon- 
sors it be desired,” 

** When there are children to be baptized, the parents or sponsors 
shall give knowledge thereof, before the beginning of Morning Prayer, to 
the minister. And then the godfathers,” &c. The principal alterations 
are above indicated by italics. 

One only out of the first two prayers is to be said, at the discretion 
of the minister. The following rubric occurs immediately before the 
Gospel :—‘* Then the minister shall say as follows, or else shall pass on 
‘to the questions addressed to the sponsors; and from thence to the 

prayer immediately before the immersion, or the pouring of water on 
the infant. But note; that, in every church, the intermediate parts of 
the service shall be used, once at least in every month (if there be a 
baptism) for the better instructing of the people in the grounds of 
infant baptism. 

Before the Questions.—‘‘ The minister shall then demand of the 
sponsors as follows: the questions being considered as addressed to them 
severally, and the answers to be made accordingly. 1 demand, there- 
fore, Dost thou in the name of this child, &c. ? 

* Answer.—I renounce them all ; and by God's help will endeavour 
not to follow, nor be led by them. 

‘* Minister.—Dost thou believe all the articles of the christian faith 
as contained in the Apostles’ Creed ? 

“ Answer.—I do. 

“‘ Minister, —Wilt thou be baptized in this faith ? 

** Answer.—That is my desire. 

‘* Minister.— Wilt thou then obediently keep God’s holy will and com- 
mandments, and walk in the same all the days of thy life ? 

“ Answer.—I will by God’s help.” 

The next alteration occurs in the following rubric: “And then, 
naming it after them, he shall dip it in the water discreetly, or shall 
pour water upon it, saying.” 

And also again: “ If those who present the infant shall desire the 
sign of the cross to be omitted, although the Church knows no worthy 
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cause of seruple concerning the same, yet, in that case, the minister may 
omit that part of the above which follows the immersion, or the pouring 
of avater on the infant.” 

In the exhortations, the words “in the vulgar tongue” are omitted. 

The two short declarations about baptized infants “ dying before they 
commit actual sin,” and about the sign of the cross, are also omitted. 

Private Baptism, and that for Adults—These offices differ very 
little from those among ourselves. The same rule about the omission 
of the sign of the cross, when desired, is however repeated in them both, 
and the questions demanded are precisely the same as in the preceding 
office for the public baptism of infants. The following rubrics will 
indieate the other chief alterations, viz. immediately before the Gospel 
in Private Baptism. 

“Then the minister shall say as follows, or else shall pass on to the 
questions addressed to the sponsors.” And again at the end of the 
office: “If infant baptism, and the receiving of infants baptized in 
private, are to be at the same time, the minister may make the ques- 
tions to the sponsors and the succeeding prayers serve for both. And 
again, after the immersion, or the pouring of water, and the receiving 
into the Church, the minister may use the remainder of the service 
for both.” 

There ate rubrics also for the allowance of the baptism of adults, in 
cases of necessity, in private houses ; and for the uniting of the office of 
infant baptism with that for adults; in which latter case, however, the 
questions are to be demanded twice, once for each office respectively. 

The Catechism.—The following are the only alterations, “* My spon- 
sors in baptism,” instead of godfathers and godmothers. ‘ To honour 
and obey the civil authority.” ‘Save and defend us in all dangers both 
of soul and body.” ‘ From our spiritual enemy.” “ The body and blood 
of Christ, which are spiritually taken and received by the faithful in 
the Lord’s Supper.” 

Confirmation.—This office is precisely the same as our own. 

About some of the alterations which we have just reviewed, there 
will perhaps be considerable difference of opinion. The omission of the 
sign of the cross, if desired, and the laxity about sponsors, will pro- 
bably in the present day meet with few approvals; when such frivolous 
and captious objections as once prevailed have happily lost their im- 
portance. 

The American Reviewers have here authorized a practice which we 
believe generally has been adopted in our own Church; viz. that of re« 
peating the questions but once, on each occasion, instead of demanding 
them separately from each party. The primitive practice, and the one 
intended by our Church, was undoubtedly the latter; although for mere 
convenience we have too much fallen into the custom of asking these 
questions not of each party, whereby the individual profession of each 
would be more strongly indicated, but of asking them only onee for all 
alike; In the same manner, the elements in the communion, and. even 
the imposition of hands in confirmation, have been, gradually, of late, 
administered to several at a time, so as to lose that individual charac- 
ter which bears so important a part in the proper design of those 
important rites. We may remark that the questions are all addressed 
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in the second person singular, which, considering there ate three spon- 
sors, seems to involve an impropriety. But one sponsor only was 
originally required in the primitive Church ; and even after two others 
were associated with the original one, they were probably regarded more 
as witnesses or assistants, and the demand was considered as more 
especially addressed to one only. At any rate, by the retention of this 
ancient form in the second person singular, under these altered cireum- 
stances, the Church intended clearly to point out the individuality of 
the profession ;—an intention which we, and the American Reviewers, 
in some sense defeat. ‘Their design was, no doubt, to render a public 
celebration of baptism more frequent by abbreviating its length; while 
their care about a full monthly administration reminds us of a similar 
order of Archbishop Cranmer: one of the grievances of the rebels of 
that day being, that their children could only be baptized on the first 
Sunday in the month. It is truly grievous to reflect on the little reve- 
rence which is now shown to baptism, which is virtually degraded from 
being a sacrament. A remedy for all this could only be found in the 
restoration of some degree of ecclesiastical discipline ; how far, till such 
a time, the revival of many of the more solemn practices of the 
primitive Church might be made subservient to such an end, is a ques- 
tion which this is hardly the place, considering the length of these 
observations, to discuss. Some of the practices here indicated are the 
following: that which made the broad: distinction between what was 
called an entire baptism, and that administered to clinics; that 
which confined the administration to a few particular and convenient 
churehes, and to the great festivals of Easter and Pentecost; that 
which caused it to be administered only by, or in presence of the 
Bishop ; and (in the case of adults) to be followed immediately by con- 
firmation and the holy communion; that which caused it to be 
administered only after long and careful instruction and examination, 
and divided the whole office into several distinct acts, to be performed 
at certain short intervals, making the confession of faith, the renuncia- 
tion and profession, the consecration of the font, the baptism, and 
accompanying rites, so many distinct and separate parts of one great and 
holy mystery. Hereby the inconveniences and fatigues of a long 
service were avoided; whilst time was allowed for a due care that all 
and every patt should receive their due share of devotion, and be per- 
formed with touching and due solemnity. 

It is further remarkable, that the American Reviewers did not name 
some precise age for confirmation. Like our own Church, they evi- 
dently contemplate an age much earlier than the existing practice 
authorizes ; which hardly deems confirmation proper before the age of 
fourteen years. This practice, we believe, is quite modern, and has 
grown up within the last century ; the age of seven years was about the 
period at which confirmation was formerly administered—an age which 
rematkably agrees with the qualifications required, which amount to no 
more than a sufficient knowledge of the Catechism, of which surely 
most children of that age are capable. This is merely said to point out 
the real state of the two Liturgies, not as intended to raise a question as 
to the propriety of any particular age. 

G. C, 





Mercurius Diutinus: 


MERCURIUS DIUTINUS, 
(From Wednesday, December 23d, to Tuesday, December 29th, 1646.) 


Tuis number (the fifth) of a republican journal, in the interest of 
the usurping House of Commons, published during the civil war, 
presents a curious picture of the heartless tyranny of the so-called 
Liberals of that period, directed more virulently and unmercifully 
against the loyal and principled Clergy. In reading it, one would 
almost imagine that some ministerial print of the present period was 
before us. 

It would seem, that upon the expulsion of the Cavaliers from the city 
of London, in 1646, by an ordinance of the two Houses, issued agree- 
ably to an illegal power most impudently assumed by them, (or rather, 
by the House of Commons, the majority of the upper House being still 
faithful to the Church, King, and Constitution, ) the Clergy of the city 
were of course involved in the general exile. Upon this occasion one 
of the Royalists published a pamphlet complaining of the hard measure 
dealt to these confessors, entitled, “‘ A general bill of mortality of the 
Clergy of London, from 1641 to 1647, with the casualties of the same.” 
A peculiar title for so melancholy a theme ; but probably a good cause 
alone would enable a man thus to mingle a sigh with a smile, and 
deprecate injuries in grief, but without bitterness of spirit. 

This pamphlet probably made some impression, for the Editor devotes 
his leading article to a review seriatim of the charges; but he very 
rarely, indeed, denies any of the facts alleged, but rather adds insult to 
injury. He begins by a torrent of railing revilings. The pamphlet 
is ‘‘ blacker than a tailor’s bill, and, farther from right reckoning, it was 
taken out of hell, from under the shopboard.” He will demolish his 
lying and slandering (he says) with the waste of his ink, lest some fool 
dote upon it. He, the Cavalier writer, quarters so among the graves 
and churches, that he is probably one of Canterbury’s spirits, risen to 
foment a new war. . 

The Editor goes on to observe, that the Clergy’s breath began to 
smell very strong of Popery (alas, poor Clergy! the Liberals now 
revile them as savouring too much of Protestantism). He instances 
father Laud, and father Wren. He then proceeds to remark in detail 
upon the grievances commemorated by the pamphleteer, viz.— 

** Ist. The Cathedral Church of St. Paul’s. (Alas! poor Paul's !) 
Art thou and thy wife and children deprived of livelihood ?—But 
he (i.e. the Royalist writer) saith this hath been for their constancy to 
the Protestant religion in this kingdom, and their loyalty to their 
Sovereign. All the religion of the Cavalier Protestants is in the 
Bishops, Canons, and Book of Common Prayer, a cap, tippet, lawn 
sleeves, rochet, and a smock surplice; and for their loyalty, they laid 
that aside when they carried the King from his Patliament, He saith, 
that the Dean of Paules, the residentiary and other members, are 
sequestered, plundered, and turned out. And was it not.time, when 
there was none entertained, but a company of bawling cardinals, 
dancing masters, musicians, and drunkards? A reformation could 
not go on till those idle lubbers, and their pipes, their candlesticks 
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and basons, caps and surplices were all swept out. 2. Dr. Wates, 
of All-hallows, Wood-strcet, he saith, is sequestered, plundered, his 
wife and children turned out of doors, himself forced to fly. Such 
a one is unfit to be a pastor that will run away from his people, 
and leave his wife and children in pawn for his debts.” (The 
poor man, it seems, ought to have stayed and been quietly hanged, 
as Dr. Hewitt, the Rector of St. Gregory's, was.) ‘3. Dr.; Lafield, 
of All-hallows Barking, he saith, was pursuivanted, imprisoned in Ely 
House, and in the ship, was sequestered, plundered, and afterwards 
forced to fly. I'll tell you more; he was Archbishop Laud’s nephew, 
and had hopes to have been one of her Majesty’s priests ; when he had 
thoughts of the Archbishop’s death, he conceived monastic life best 
suited for him, and so he parted from Barking to make room to lay 
his uncle’s bones there. 4. He saith that Mr. Weston, of All-hallows, 
Lombard-street, is sequestered. He hath gone through all the points 
of the compass, and still been on; he may well bear with onee being 
out. Next comes Dr. Haly, of Alphage, who, he saith, was shame- 
fully abused, his cap pulled off to see if he was not a shaven priest, 
voted out, and dead with grief. Why might not he be shaven that 
required auricular confession? 6th. Dr. Chambers, of St. Andrew 
Hubbard, sequestered. If his case had come before Judge Hubbard, 
(had he been now in judicature), he would have censured his chamber 
actions more.” (This probably alludes to some calumnious report.) 
“7, At Andrew Undershaft, he saith, 1. Mr. Mason (through vexation) 
was forced to resign there. 2. Mr. Prichard after that sequestered. 
It seems Mr. Mason daubed with such untempered mortar, that Mr. 
Prichard could not keep the walls upright, (a couple of wise builders. ) 
8. Then comes in Andrew Wardrobe, Dr. Jackson sequestered. Did 
he not bring Jacob’s coat to this wardrobe? 9. Anne Aldersgate, Dr. 
Cluet sequestered. Yes, and Mr. Peck, his journeyman, turned out 
also, who was as good a fellow as he was mute. 10. Mr. Udal, of 
Austin’s parish, sequestered, his bed-rid wife left in the streets, having 
been turned out of doors. The man is a piece of honesty misled. He 
talked too much about a devout devil, and so doth this scribe about a 
woman that was never left without both house and friends. 11. At 
Bartholomew Exchange, Dr. Grant sequestered. Good reason that the 
parishioners should have that justice granted to them. 12. Bennet 
Finck, Mr. Warfield sequestered. Mr. Scribe, he has his country 
benefice still, and Bennet’s allowance too. 13. Bennet Grace Church, 
Mr. Quelch sequestered. Yes, and one that hath more grace, I hope, 
will be better accepted. 14. Mr. Adams, of Bennet Paul’s wharf, 
sequestered. His grandfather, Adam, was turned out of Paradise for 
too much sauciniess, and the young one would need be nibbling. 15. 
Bennet Sherehog, Mr. Morgan dead with grief. Death sequestered him. 
16. At Botolph, Billingsgate, Mr. King sequestered and forced to fly. 
All the kings must away, because General King was then in the field. 
17. He saith, that , of Christ Church; was turned out, and is 





dead. Speak out, man, I know you mean Mr. Finch, who was notori- 
ously incontinent, and sang so well to the music. 18. Christopher, 
Mr. Hanslow forced to resign. He let Mr. Crawford have it, to take 
another 100/, a-year better at Pagglesham, in Essex, 19, Clement 
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Eastcheap. Mr. Stone shamefully abused, sequestered, sent prisoner to 
Plymouth, and plundered. This was one of Canterbury's stones, good 
for nothing but to make whetstones to set the children’s teeth on edge 
for father Laud’s sour Romish grapes. 20. Dions Back Church, Mr. 
}fiume sequestered, abused. The prelatical Clergy abused the king- 
dom with their back churches, and back-doors, by which they brought 
in a mass of idolatry and superstition. 21. Dunstan East, Dr. 
Childerley abused and dead. The parish will rise too early to choose 
such a child again. 22. Edmond’s Lumber-street, Mr. Paget, molested, 
silenced, and dead. The goldsmith’s shops will not raise his ‘ghosts. 
23. Ethelborough, Mr. Clerke sequestered, imprisoned,—yes, and 
foxed too; he loves a cup of ale well. It was this Mr. John Clerke 
that preached that the Virgin Mary was the window of heaven. 24. Dr. 
Browne, sequestered and dead. A starre disordered and fallen. 25. 
Foster's, Mr. Batty sequestered, plundered, forced to fly, and dead; 
but there are too many unclean birds still living. 26. Gabrell Fen- 
church, Mr. Cook sequestered, for starving the children. 27. He 
saith that Dr. Styles was forced to resign George Botolph lane, and 
Gregorie by St. Paules. And well he might to keep a third in Essex, 
called Oset, worth 300/, a-year. 28. Helens, Mr. Miller, turned out 
and dead. ‘This Miller and Mr. Cooke were surely something akin, 
29. James, Duke's Place, Mr. , sequestered. More mums. 
30. James, Garlick Hith. 1. Mr. Freeman plundered and sequestered. 
2. Mr. Anthony, his Curate there, turned out. Trim, Tram, 
Fro-masters, freeman. 31. John Baptist, Mr. Wansley sequestered. 
Remember the reason, 32. John Zachary, Mr. Eldlyn sequestered, 
forced to fly, and plundered. And the parish since better taught. 33. 
Katharine Coleman, Dr. Hill forced to resign. 2. Mr. Kybent 
sequestered, Harry ran so fast over Persival Hill, that he fell into the 
ditch. He could take lane toyes with his wench at church, and roar 
with her elsewhere. 34. Katharine Cree Church, Mr. Rush turned 
out. Yes, and the altar and rails, and a great deal of other rubbish. 
35. Lawrence Jury, Mr. Crane sequestered. He h2s a long swallow, 
but yet he cannot lap with Asop’s fox. 36. Leonard, Eastcheap, Mr. 
Calfe foreed to give up to Mr. Roborow, Scribe to the Assembly. 
Leonard was troubled with one of Jeroboam’s calves. 37. Leomard 
Foster-lane, Mr. Ward forced to fly, plundered, sequestered, and dead 
for want of necessaries. An example to others to take heed how they 
sow sedition against the Parliament. 38. Margaret, Lothbury, Mr. 
Tabor plundered, imprisoned in the King’s Bench, his wife and 
children turned out of doors at midnight, and he sequestered. The 
Archbishop placed many of these tabors and pipes to seduce the people 
to dance to their Popish Corantoes. 89. Margaret New Fish-street, 
Mr. Pory forced to fly, plundered, and sequestered. He had been 
poring there long enough before there to little purpose. He loved 
the King’s Head, or Cardinal Wolsey’s Cellar, better than the pulpit. 
40. Margaret Patten, Mr. Meges plundered, imprisoned in Ely House, 
and sequestered. Megg, Pegg, and Margaret, a goodly company. 
41. Mary Abchurch, Mr. Stone plundered, sent prisoner by sea to 
Plymouth, and sequestered. Stone of Clement and he were well met. 
42. Mr. Browne forced to forsake Mary Aldermary. Whither went 
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he? 43. Mary le Bow, Mr. Leech sequestered and dead with grief. 
He will suck no more blood. 44. Mary Bothaw, Mr. Proctor forced:to 
fly, and sequestered. Here-is little use for Proctors now; the 
Court is putdown. 45. Mary Hill, Dr. Baker sequestered and im- 
prisoned. Master Woodcock turned out and forced to fly. The cook, 
the miller, and the baker, were three woodcocks. 46. Mary Mount- 
haw, Mr. Thrall sequestered and shamefully abused. The people 
cannot abide to be enthralled with the malignant Clergy. 47. Mary 
Somerset, Mr. Cook sequestered. Somerset-house had more cooks 
than one. 48. He saith that Mr. Tereman was forced to forsake Mary 
Woolchurch. Why should the whole Church be tired with a man 
they cannot profit or edify by? 49. Mary Woolnoth, Mr. Shute 
molested, and sent to death, and denied a funeral sermon to be preached 
by Dr. Holdsworth as he desired. The Shute (suit) of this oracle 
was not reasonable; they had both fallen from their first estate ; yet, 
no doubt he died, and so the other will live penitent. 50, Martins 
Tronmonger-lane, Mr. Spark he monet and plundered. It is wisdom 
not to let sparks of fire lie kindled among dry fuel. Thus farre at this 
time. The rest I will give yott the next week, God willing.” 

It will be observed that scarce an attempt is here made at denial or 
excuse. Yet this was the party that complained of Archbishop Laud’s 
severity, and of the sentences of the Star Chamber! Such is Liberalism! 
The little finger of that odious tyranny is more heavy and oppressive 
than ‘the weight of the whole loins of rightful rule. All must yield to 
opinion, provided only that that opinion agree with their own. A noble 
lord advises the people to withhold the payment of taxes, because a 
measure was resisted, of the advantage or safety of which many wise and 
good men doubted ; and the result has proved their doubts to be well 
founded. A more entire party question than the measure alluded to 
could not exist. Yet, if the tenants of that nobleman, conscientiously 
adopting some agrarian views, declined payment of their rents, how 
éwiftly would his lordship apply the sword of the law to open the refrac- 
tory purse strings! However, let us overcome evil with good, and 
with sincerity pray and desire, that the tyrannic precedents given by 
these short sighted men, may never at any period be turned against 
themselves. 

J. Qh. 





> = 
CATHEDRAL INSTITUTIONS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


Six,—Now that Utilitarianism is laying her icy fingers on our most 
glorious institutions, and would destroy the noblest “‘ houses of God in 
our land,’’ as useless incumbrances on its be-railwayed surface; I think 
the following words of Hooker ought frequently to be brought forward, 
as they may excite the zeal of the less worldly part of the community, 
in.defence of those holy edifices which were erected by the piety vo 
their ancestors, “ for a thousand generations.’ 

** Most certain is it that churches cathedral, and the bishops of 
them, are as glasses, wherein the face and very countenance of ‘apo- 
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stolical antiquity remaineth as yet to be seen. For defence and main- 
tenance of them we are most earnestly bound to strive, even as the Jews 
were for the Temple, and the high priests of God therein. The over- 
throw and ruin of the one, if ever the sacrilegious avarice of Atheists 
should proceed so far, (which God of his infinite mercy forbid,) ought no 
otherwise to move us than the people of God were moved, when having 
beheld! the sack and combustion of his sanctuary, they uttered from the 
bottom of their grieved spirits those voices of doleful supplication— 
‘Exsurge Domine et miserearis Sion, servitui delegunt lapides ejus 
pulverit ejus miseret eos.’”—Ecelesiastical Polity, b. vii. 


ORIGIN OF SECTS IN ENGLAND. 
From Sir Matthew Hale’s “ Discourse of Religion,” p. 222. 


“ Tuoucn by nature man be a sociable creature, yet there is in most 
men a certain itch of pride, which makes them affect a discrimination 
from others, and to become a kind of separated party more refined than 
the rest of the same common profession. I do remember, in the begin- 
ning of our late troubles, the only party that visibly appeared were 
some that desired some reformation in Church matters; and when that 
party had obtained, under the name of the Presbyterian party, in a very 
little while there arose a more sublime party, called the Independent or 
Congregational men, which much despised the former, as not arrived to 
a just measure of reformation. Shortly after that, there appeared a 
kind of Lay party, which as much undervalued the Independent, and, 
indeed, the Ministry in general. After that there arose a party dis- 
criminating itself from all the former, viz., that of the Quakers. These 
various parties were as so many divisions and ramifications of what 
went before. 

** Now the means of holding up this discrimination of parties, are 
certain select opinions, practices, or modes, which are alike the badges 
or colours that give each party its denomination and distinction: and 
consequently these discriminative badges have as great a rate set upon 
them as each sect sets upon itself, and, therefore, must be upheld under 
the very notion of the life of religion, and must be maintained with the 
greatest fervour imaginable ; for otherwise the distinction of the sects 
themselves must fall to the ground, and become contemptible, both 
among themselves and others, because otherwise there would appear 
very little and inconsiderable cause upon trifling or small reasons to 
separate and divide from others, and to the Church and the Christian, 
them that are not of their company and society.” 


——~<»>—— 
NEW MARRIAGE ACT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 


Sin,—Having successfully carried through the clause permissive to 
the Clergy of a distinct violation of canonical and ecclesiastical obedience, 
the time seems now sufficiently arrived safely to attempt to proceed to 
render it imperative also. Such may be the view of the promoters of 
the New Marriage Bill; the Clergy themselves, however, may be inclined 
VOL. XIX. NO. IX. 4D 
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to argue exactly in the reverse way ; and conceive, that having already 
borne the insult of the former, they now are receiving a direct summons 
to resist the gross injustice of the latter motion. Lord John Russell 
professes to be an historian; as such he must be fully aware that his 
own political section, with their friends the dissenters, have, with the 
cant of liberality on their lips, ever ended in being the authors and 
patrons of the most systematic tyrannies, on the very principle that 
their liberty was of so sensitive and exquisite a kind, as to be enjoyable 
by but one individual or party ata time ; as well aware as that the Clergy 
have, without boast or profession, steadily laboured for, and maintained, 
the fullest scale of individual freedom, and exercise of individual right, 
which was consistent with the paramount freedom of society at large. 
He cannot therefore suppose, that what they have ever so contended 
for in behalf of others, they will now complimentarily yield up, because 
it merely relates to themselves, and the Church, of which they are 
the trustees and guardians; and, forsaking all their former principles, 
gently deliver up her and themselves, bound, to his tender mercies. His 
lordship, however, has taken his decided part; presuming on so much 
having been quietly allowed, in spite of repeated warnings he proceeds 
to demand more, with precisely the wisdom of him of old, who 


Offendit solido.”’ 


It would appear, indeed, from the slight accident which occurred, cer- 
tainly not beyond an historian’s memory, at an university some miles 
from the Gower-street day-school, that his Jordship would be the first 
to admire the courage of some petulant child, who, having already hurt 
himself by running against a shut door, should manfully determine to 
persist, until he should break his temper and his leg together. His 
plan, however, is an unusually unfortunate one, seeing that, in the 
elegant phraseology of his ally O'Connell, a waggon might be driven 
through the bill. What, for instance, would be his lordship’s reply to 
remarks like the following, if addressed to the first couple who came to 
be married with a registrar's certificate? ‘ My friends, as long as no 
line was drawn between us, the Church, ever ready on the one hand to 
think the best of all, and on the other to receive with open arms the 
returning wanderer, was content to consider and treat you as her child. 
You have chosen now to draw it in traces ineffaceable. You could not, 
if conscientious, wish, nor could I permit you, a disowner of the Church’s 
sanctity, if not of herself, to kneel before her profaned, or profaning, 
altar, which you hold so lightly; so we will, if you please, select the 
lower extremity of the centre aisle, according to the option left at all times 
with the minister. I warn you, likewise, that the use of the ring is a 
mere church-invented custom, loudly and violently condemned by your 
founders and friends, and not to be assumed by you without the grossest 
inconsistency and absurdity. Nor, again, as I grieve that from this 
union will result, if any, fresh aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, 
the covenant of God and the Church of Christ, can I permit the bells 
joyfully to announce what the mistress of those bells must lament; if 
you, object, therefore, to their tolling, they shall be altogether silent.” 
Such might, such probably would, be the conduct I should adopt, were 
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“ Love the Brotherhood.” 571 
I inclined to comply with these new injunctions at all; but in truth I 
am not. Ido not recognise any secular power when presumptuously 
interfering among canons established by a widely different authority, 
and reyokable only by the same; nor do I purpose to submit the 
Church wherewith I am put in trust, the lamb committed to my care, 
to the wolf it is my duty and office to guard her from. First, because 
it would be an act of deliberate and calculated treachery and cowardice ; 
secondly, because love would so compel, were duty silent; and, thirdly, 
because the next order might be, (and it must meet the full approbation 
of all consistent supporters of the ‘‘ appropriation” * clause) that each 
clergyman, at his own proper cost, provide himself and his parish.“ for 
educational purposes,” with half a dozen copies of “ Don Carlos,” or of 
“* Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe,” &c., to say nothing of Dens’s 
Theology ; or be amerced a fresh tenth of his professional income, to 
indemnify the noble owner of Woburn, Tavistock, Covent Garden, cum 
muiltis aliis, for the eleven pounds which he so liberally presents to the 
vicar of Brent Tor, in reward of his trifling yearly services, from out of 
his own more than 18,000/. per annum tithes, or the miserable pittance 
of 200,000/. per annum church property, for which he himself renders 
such valuable services to the Church herself, and the country at large. 
I need not subscribe my name to you, who well know it, nor am I 
desirous of intruding it on the public, but have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 


E, B. 


->- ~~ 


“LOVE THE BROTHERHOOD.” 


Come now, my soul, and kindred own 
With every other man, 

Though numerous now the race are grown, 
All in one pair began. 


Thus near by birth and blood allied 
To all the human kind, 

In strictest bonds thus closely tied, 
For mutual help designed. 


To this design see thou attend, 
Thy Maker’s will approve ; 

To every other act the friend, 
And show the power of love. 


Let kind affections soothe my heart, 
Kind actions speak good will,— 
Free help to all let me impart, 
And be obliging still. 





* If I mistake not, by the bye, this word is a favourite among those “ family-meén,” 
whoadvecate these same liberal principles in private life ; and means in their dialect 
* plain theft,” or “ pocket-picking.”’ 
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Let me my passions all subdue, 
Nor provocation give ; 

But peace with constant zeal pursue, 
And inoffensive live. 


Thus would I near relation own 
To all the human race, 

Love I'll exalt, and self keep down, 
By God’s assisting grace. 


——_>--—— 


DATES OF THE SEVERAL COUNCILS, AND SOME REMARKABLE 
EVENTS CONNECTED WITH THE PAPACY. 
(For the Chronology of the Popes, see Vol. xviii. page 220.) 























A.D. A. D. 
Council of Jerusalem . . . . 46 Thomas Aquinas. . . 1274 
—Nice . .. - + $825 Council of Vienne or Gaul 1311 
—_——C onstantinople | - +» 3881 Templars suppressed . . . . 1812 
Vulgate Translation of the Bible 385 Great Western Schism . . 1378 
Council of Ephesus . . . . . 431 John Huss. . . ae Pe ieee 
Chalcedon . . « . 451 Council of C onstance o wes +e ee 
— Orange .. 529 Florence .. . . 1439 
Second Council of Constantinople 553 Thomasa Kempis . . - Mn” 
Conversion of the Unglish . . 6597 Institution of the Feast of ‘the 
Third Council of Constantinople 680 Conception. . . . . « « 1416 
Second mie. . « 787 Luther... ire ial ty PE 
Fourth a Constantinople 869 ag Confession . . ... 1530 
Council of Clermont . . . . 1095 Calvin . . 6 as 20 


Peter the Hermit . . . . - 1105 Reformation in England . «0, 1584 
Knights Templars . . . . . 1118 IgnatiusLoyola . . . . . . 1540 


First Lateran Council . . . . 1125 (CouncilofTrent. . . . . % 1545 
Second ——— . . . . . 1139 Carmelites . . 1803 
Thomas a Becket ... . . 1170 #£Massacre of St. Rartichidiew : . 9572 
Third Lateran Council. . . . 1179 Re ee eat 
Franciscans, or Grey Friars . . 1210 Jansenists . . . . . . . . 1640 
Fourth Lateran Council . . 1215  LaTrappe. . 1662 
Dominicans, or Preaching Friars 1216 Revocation of the Edict of Mente 1684 
First Council of Lyons . . . 1245 Bull Unigenitus . . at oo 3398 
Order of St. Augustin . . 1256 Suppression of the Je suits . ~ « 1775 
Institution of the Feast of St. Sa- Concordat of Pius VII. . . . 1802 

crement. . . . « 1264  Re-establishment of the Jesuits. 1814 


Second Council of Lyons - « « gau4s 


LAW REPORT. 


~enenese 





No. XLIX.—An Act to alter the Mode of giving Notices for the holding of 
Vestries, of making Proclamations in Cases of Outlawry, and of giving Notices 
on Sundays with respect to various Matters.—12th July, 1837. 





Wuereas by an Act of Parliament _ the inhabitants in vestry of or for any 


passed in the fifty-eighth year of the 
reigu of His Majesty King George the 
Third, intituled “ An Act for the Re- 
gulation of Parish Vestries,” it is 


enacted, that no vestry or meeting of 


parish shall be holden until — 
notice shall have been given of such 
vestry, and of the place and hour of 
holding the same, and the special 
purpose thereof, three days at the 




















Lau 


least betore the day to be appointed 
for holding such vestry, by the pub- 
lication of such notice in the parish 
church or chapel on some Sunday 
during or immediately after divine 
service, and by affixing the same, 
fairly written or printed, on the prin- 
cipal door of such church or chapel ; 
and whereas by au act passed in the 
thirty-first year of Queen Elizabeth it 
is enacted, that befure any outlawry 
shall be had and pronounced procla- 
mation shall be made at the door of 
the church or chapel of the town or 
parish where the defendant shall be 
dwelling immediately after divine ser- 
vice on a Sunday: and whereas by 
divers acts relative to the assessing 
aud collecting, of highway and poor 
rates and land tax, and other matters, 
it is directed or required that public 
notice shall be given with reference 
to certain proceedings relating thereto 
respectively in the parish churches or 
chapels during divine service: and 
whereas by ancient custom notice is 
usually given in churches during di- 
vine service of the times appointed 
for holding courts leet, courts baron, 
and customary courts: and whereas 
it is expedient that such mode of 
giving notices should be altered: be 
it therefore enacted by the Queen’s 
most excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the lords 
spiritual and temporal and commons, 
in this present parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, 
that from and after the passing of this 
act so much of the said first-recited 
act as directs the publication of such 
notices to be made in the parish 
church or chapel on some Sunday 
during or immediately after divine 
service shall be and the same is here- 
by repealed; and that from and 
atter the first day of January next no 
proclamation or other public notice 
fora vestry meeting or any other mat- 
ter shall be made or given in any 
church or chapel during or after di- 
vine service, or at the door of any 
church or chapel at the conclusion of 
divine service. 

II. And be it further enacted, 
That from and after the first day of 
January uext all proclamations or 
notices, which under or by virtue of 
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any law or statute, or by custom or 
otherwise, have been heretofore made 
or given in churches or chapels during 
or after divine service, shall be re- 
duced into writing, and copies thereof 
either in writing or in print, or partly 
in writing and partly in print, shall 
previously to the. commencement ot 
divine service on the several days on 
which such proclamations or notices 
have heretotore been made or given 
in the church or chapel of any parish 
or place, or at the door of any church 
or chapel, be affixed on or near to 
the doors of all the churches: aud 
chapels within such parish or place ; 
and such notices when so affixed shall 
be in liew of and as a substitution for 
the several proclamations and notices 
so heretofore given as aforesaid, and 
shall be good, valid, and effectual to 
all intents and purposes whatsoever. 

III. Aud be it further enacted, 
That no such notice of holding a 
vestry shall be affixed on the prinei- 
pal door of such church or chapel un- 
less the same sha!l previously have 
been signed by a churchwarden of 
the church or chapel, or by the rector, 
vicar, or curate of such parish, or by 
an overseer of the poor of such parish; 
but that every such notice so_ signed 
shall be affixed on or near to the prin- 
cipal door of such church or chapel. 

IV. And be it further enacted, 
That from and after the first day of 
January next no decree relating to a 
faculty, nor any other decree, cita- 
tion, or proceeding whatsoever in any 
ecclesiastical court, shall be read or 
published in any church or chapel 
during or immediately after divme 
service 

V. Provided always, and be it fur- 
ther enacted, That nothing in this 
Act shall extend or be construed to 
extend to the publication of bans, 
nor to notice of the celebration of 
divine service or of sermons, nor to 
restrain the curate, in pursuance of 
the rules in the Book of Common 
Prayer, from declaring unto the people 
what holy days or fasting days are in 
the week following to be observed, 
nor to restrain the minister frem pro- 
claiming or publishing what is pre- 
scribed by the rules of the Book of 
Common Prayer, or enjoined by the 
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Queen or by the ordinary of the 
lace, 

VI. And be it further enacted, 
That all the provisions of this act 
shall extend and be construed to ex- 


tend to the town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, the Isle of Man, and. the 
islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alder- 
ney, and Sark. 





POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Un enee nee 


Domestic.— The returns to the 
new parliament are at length com- 
pleted; and even at present, on a 
very minute examination, it appears 
there is a very smull majority of four 
or five in favour of Conservatism. The 
onward march of innovation, there- 
fore, we nay hope is stopped. This 
majority will unquestionably be in- 
creased by the decisions of election 
committees ; for, whilst there are not 
more than half a dozen petitions 
against the returns of Conservatives, 
there are nearly thirty against those 
of their opponents. Another peculiar 
feature in the returns is, the very 
small majorities by which the Con- 
servatives have generally been de- 
feated, compared with previous occa- 
sions since the Reform Bill, even in 
places which have hitherto been the 
strongholds of Radical or Whig poli- 
tics. While this argues well for the 
future, it cannot be denied that the 
smalfness of the majority must place 
the country in circumstances of very 
great difficulty. After all, the cause 
of the Church and Constitution is, 
we trust, sufficiently guarded against 
further assaults ; and the triumph of 
Conservatism is rendered still more 


glorious, when we consider the in- 
fluences which have been arrayed 
against it in the late contest; for 
never, in the worst days of English 
history, have the patronage of go- 
vernment, and the arts of intimida- 
tion, of popular and lawless violence, 
and of all the other well-known means 
of influencing the votes of electors, 
been more unscrupulously resorted 
to; nor the name of an English sove- 
reign more basely made subservient 
to the mere party interests of faction. 
Should a change of ministry ensue,— 
and we can hardly see how it can be 
avoided,— it is evident that whenever, 
at a future election, the weight of 
government is thrown into the scale, 
there can be no fear of insuring a 
Conservative majority of sufficient 
weight to carry on the affairs of the 
country to the salvation both of 
Church and State; and, the steady 
progress of the return of the various 
constituencies to sound views of poli- 
tics, exhibited by comparing the state 
of the polls at the late elections with 
those of the elections since the Re- 
form Bill, inspires us with a hope 


that it will be an increasing majority. 
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TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 


BisuoP of Sarispury.—-Never was a Clergyman more respected, more beloved 
by his flock, than was the Rev. Edw. Denison, the late Vicar of St, Peter’s-in-the- 


East, Oxford (now Bishop of Salisbury). 


As a testimonial of their respect'and affec- 


tion, his late parishioners have presented to his Lordship a splendid candelabrum, 


with four lights, procured by 


r. Clements, of the High-street. 
accompanied with the following address :— 


The present was 


“My Lonp,—It having pleased Almighty God, in his providence, to call your 
Lordship from the care of St. Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxford, to preside over the see 
of Salisbury, we, the undersigned parishioners, while we rejoice in an elevation 
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which greatly enlarges your sphere of usefulness, and _ will, we trust, advance the 
cause of our most holy faith, must still feel the severe loss we have ourselves sus- 
tained by the removal of a Parish Priest, who, during his whole ministry, faithfully 
preached the Gospel to all classes of his numerous congregation, and has been, in his 
conduct, an example of the piety, integrity, and charity, which he taught. We beg 
leave to assure your Lordship, that we are not insensible to this faithful and’ affec- 
tionate discharge of ministerial duty towards all entrusted to your care ; and we are 
desirous not only of expressing our gratitude in words, but of showing our feeling of 
obligation in some more lasting manner. We therefore, my Lord, entreat that you 
will gratify us by the acceptance of an article of plate which will prove to others, as 
well as to yourself, a permanent memorial of the esteem and affection with which, as 
in duty bound, we shall ever cherish the memory of a pastor whose study it hath 
been—that his parishioners should have reason to bless God for his appointment 
over them, both in time and eternity.” 
(Here follow the signatures of the parishioners. ] 
On one side of the pedestal of the candelabrum is the following inscription :— 
“a MEMORIAL OF RESPECT AND GRATITUDE FROM 
THE INHABITANTS OF ST. PETER’S-IN-THE-EAST, OXFORD, 


TO THE 
RIGHT REV. EDWARD LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY, 
FOR HIS ZEALOUS AND FAITHFUL SERVICES AS MINISTER OF THAT PARISH. 
1837.” 

On the other two sides are engraved the Bishop’s private arms, and the arms. of 
the See connected; also, the Bishop’s mitre and E. S, 

The following is the answer of his Lordship :— 

“* Palace, Salisbury, Aug- 1837. 

“My Dear Frienps,—Accustomed as I have been to the expression of your 
kind feeling towards myself, { still cannot but be sensibly affected by the testimonial 
of it which I have just received. When so imperfect and deficient a discharge of the 
duties of the ministerial office, as I full surely feel that mine has been, is thus ap- 
preciated, how great is the encouragement to ministers to labour more diligently in 
the service of their Lord, in the assurance that their endeavours will not be in 
vain. 

“ In saying that I shall always count your present my most valuable possession, I 
do not mean to speak of that costliness and beauty which will cause it to, beadmired 
and prized by others, great as these are; for its value to me will be, that it, isthe 
parting gift of those kind parishioners who encourage me to think that I was per- 
mitted to be an instrument in advancing their spiritual welfare, and whom.] always 
found ready to attend to every suggestion of mine, and anxious to anticipate all my 
wishes. 

“I pray that God may enable me to discharge the duties of the high station to 
which I have now been called, so as to promote his honour and glory, and to justify 
the expectations you have formed respecting me, and that you too may fulfil my best 
hopes in peace and prosperity on earth, and eternal happiness in heaven. 

** I remain, my dear Parishioners, ‘ 
“Your sincere and affectionate Friend, 
“E,. SARUM.” 


Rev. A. Bassett.—We have much pleasure in recording an additional instance 
of the grateful sentiments with which the members of the community aré accustomed 
to regard the faithful discharge of clerical obligations, and the the judicious exercise 
of that power and influence which must ever belong to the pious parish priest, 
whose conduct is marked by consistency and consideration, though in respect to 
his ecclesiastical position, ‘ he be unbeneficed and unpatronized.’’—The parishioners 
of Great Cheverell have recently presented the Rev. Alexander Bassett, now in the 
thirty-sixth year of his service as Curate of that place, with a handsome .silver.salver, 
bearing the following inscription :— 

“A token of affectionate regard from the parishioners of Great Cheverell, Wilts, 
to the’ Rev. ALexanper Bassett, B A., presented July, 1837, in the thirty-sixth 
year of his valuable services as Curate of the said parish,” 

It will be recollected that Mr. Bassett received a similar proof of esteem from the 
inhabitants of Earl Stoke upon quitting that curacy in 1836, after a period of wrenty. 
years’ labour. ; 
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Rev. 1. {[Lperton.—A massive silver salver has been presented to the Rev. T. 
Ilderton, on the occasion of his relinquishing the assistant-curacy of St. Andrew’s, 
Newcastle. The gift was made, as the inscription on the salver sets forth, ‘*‘ in testi- 
mony of the respectful and affectionate remembrance of certain members of the 
congregation.” 

———— 

New Cuvurcues.—The Commissioners for Building New Churches state that 214 
churches and chapels have been completed, providing accommodation for 286,327 
persons, including 157,593 free sittings for the poor; and in their last report they 
state that six churches and chapels have since been completed at Tredegar, Mon- 
mouthshire, Carmarthen, Sheerness, Newport, Habergham Eaves, Lancashire, and 
Vincent-square, Westminster. In these six churches and chapels, accommodation 
has been provided for 6730 persons, including 3701 free sittings for the poor. Thus 
in the whole, 220 churches and chapels have been completed, providing sittings for 
293,057 persons, including 161,284 free seats for the poor. Three churches are 
also at present in the course of erection at Loughborough, at Trowbridge, and in 
Gray’s Inn-lane, London. Plans for thirteen others have been approved of, and 
the Commissioners have proposed to make grants in aid of building churches and 
chapels at fifty-five places in different parts of England and Wales. The Commis- 
sioners have furthermore afforded, or expressed their willingness to afford, facilities 
for obtaining additional burial grounds for a large number of parishes. 


Newrton’s Parers.—In addition to those Papers by the illustrious Newton, 
which descended to Lord Portsmouth, there are many of considerable value in the 
possession of the present Earl of Macclesfield. These belonged to Mr. William 
Jones, (the father of Sir William Jones,)‘and a correspondent informs us that a 
selection from them will, with his Lordship’s permission, be published by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. The first part will consist of a very curious collection of Letters, 
which is not confined to Newton’s correspondence, but includes that of many other 
eminent men connected with the progress of science in England during the seven- 
teenth and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries. 


Cuurcu Rates.—The Herts County Press has recently given returns from sixty- 
nine parishes of that county, showing the proportion of Church-rates paid by Church- 
men and Dissenters in each, These returns include nearly all the towns and 
principal villages in the county; and it is well known that in towns and villages 
Dissenters muster the strongest. The result is, that “‘ Churchmen contributed more 
than in the proportion of ten to one towards Church-rates.” Of all other rates and 
taxes they furnish a larger proportion still; “ and,” adds the County Press, “ if we 
consider the real owners of the property, we shall] find that the amount furnished by 
Dissenters of all denominations in this county towards the support of the State is 
not @ thirtieth part of that contributed by Churchmen; and we have little doubt that 
the same rule will apply to the whole of England on an average.” 

A few days since the Lord Bishop of Lincoln dilivered a charge to, the 
Clergy, which embraced remarks upon the various recent enactments relating 
to the Established Church: he also appealed, with much force, to his reverend 
brethren for a greater assiduity in the discharge of their ministerial duty. Dr, 
Haggard, the Bishop’s Chancellor, was present, and gave an able exposition of, the 
law of church-rates, and stated it as his opinion, that where a vestry, summoned by 
legal notice, refused to grant a rate for the necessary expenses of the church, the 
churchwarden of himself was competent to assess the same. 

The parish of Molland, Devon, in the beginning of June, refused the church-rate 
proposed in vestry by the churchwardens: a monition in consequence issued from 
the Archdeacons of Barnstaple, and was publicly read in the church on Sunday, the 
2d of July. A yestry meeting was summoned, and took place on the Friday follow- 
ing, when the certain and expensive consequences of obstinacy being pointed out, 
the rate was agreed to. It is understood the Archdeacons will carry into effect the 
power they possess in this respect in all cases in which the want is shown, and pro- 
per application is made to them. 

Society For Promotina Curistian KNowLepGr.—The Annual. Meeting .of 
the Droxford District Committee of the Seciety for Promoting Christian. Know- 
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ledge, was lately held at Fareham, G.T.M. Purvis, Esq. in the chair, when a 
most satisfactory report of the last year’s proceedings was read by the secretary, the 
Rev. C. B. Henville, from which it appeared that no less than 603 Bibles, 955 Testa- 
ments, 1562 Common Prayer Books, and§17,710 Tracts, had been distributed for the 
use of schools, and for the benefit of the poorer classes throughout the Deanery. It 
is gratifying also to hear that several new names were added to the list of subscribers 
to this excellent society; and sincerely do we desire that increased support may be 
extended to an institution which has long borne such ample and steady testimony, 
as well to the blessing which our Establishment proves to the utmost parts of the 
earth, as to its pre-eminent claims of being considered the poor man’s best friend 
at home. 

Cuurcu Commission.—An Order in Council, dated the 19th of July, has been 
issued, by which it appears that a scheme proposed by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for England, for augmenting the income of the Bishop of Oxford, and for 
transferring the county and archdeaconry of Buckingham from the diocese of Lin- 
coln to that of Oxford, upon the next vacancy of the latter See, has received the 
sanction and approval of Her Majesty. The same Order in Council detaches the 
whole parish of Widford, now in the diocese of Gloucester and Bristol, but insu- 
lated in the county of Oxford, from the diocese of Gloucester and Bristol, and in- 
cludes it in the diocese and archdeaconry of Oxford, and within the deanery of Witney, 
and places it under the jurisdiction of the Bishop and Archdeacon of Oxford for 
the time being, for ever. 

An Order in Council, on the recommendation of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
directs the following sums to be paid annually out of the revenues of the under- 
mentioned larger Sees, in order to provide for the augmentation of the incomes of 
the smaller bishoprics, on the first avoidance of those Sees respectively: —Canter- 
bury, 7,3002.; York, 1,100/.; London, 5,0002.; Worcester, 2,300/.; Winchester, 
3,6002.; Bath and Wells, 1,1002. 

Another Order in Council respecting the Church has been promulgated, the ob- 
ject of which is to sanction the recommendation of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, that the sum of 850/. per annum be paid to the Bishop of Lichfield from 
the funds in their possession, in order to raise the annual income of the Bishop to 
the sum of 4,500/. per annum, subject to the postponement of payment of the said 
8507. from deficiency of funds. Also an Order in Council, approving the re- 
commendations of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners with respect to the appropria- 
tion of the Castle of Durham, and certain precincts thereof to the University of 
Durham, saving certain rights and privileges now appertaining to the Bishop of 
Durham, and to the officers of the See. 


Tue INSTALLATION oF Dr. STANLEY, Bishop or Norwicn.—On Thursday, 
Aug. 17, the enthronement of the Bishop of Norwich, a ceremony not remembered 
in that city by the oldest inhabitants, took place in the cathedral, when the Dean 
read the congratulatory address of the Chapter. At half-past one o'clock the Bishop 
headed a procession of the ecclesiastics of the cathedral, the mayor and corporation 
of Norwich, &c. with more than 300 of the parochial Clergy of the diocese. He 
proceeded to the throne, before which he took the oaths of supremacy and allegiance 
to the Queen, and of canonical obedience to the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
Dean, holding the mandate of installation in his hand, and at the same time con- 
ducting his Lordship to the throne, said, “ By virtue of this mandate I induct, instal, 
and enthrone you Bishop of Norwich, in the diocese of Canterbury.” His Lordship 
then preached a sermon toa crowded congregation in aid of the funds of the “ Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge,” after which a handsome collection was 
made in aid of the funds of that Society. His Lordship, in the course of his sermon, 
observed, “‘ that he felt it to be the duty of his office to condemn no man’s doctrines! 
—to spurn no man for his belief, if it were entertained with sincerity.” The Bishop 
honoured the dinner in support of the above-named Society with his presence. After 
the dinner, Archdeacon Glover rose and begged to amend an omission he had 
understood to be intentional, and to ask permission of the Bishop to allow his sermon 
of that day to be published. The Rev. Lord Bayning immediately rose, and said, 
“Gentlemen, the omission of the request was intentional, and I avow it—for this 
reason: because I cannot be supposed to identify myself with, or to sanction, opi- 
nions such as those-contained in the sermon.”’ 
VOL. XIX. NO. IX. LE 
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New Cuurcw at Hawrer, Hants.—The foundation stone of a new church at 
Hawley, in the parish of Yately, Hants, was recently laid by Mrs. Dumbleton, of 
Hawley House, who, on performing the ceremony, said—* I lay the foundation stone 
of this church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and may God prosper the work.” The 
children of the National and Sunday schools sang the 132d Psalm. A most excel- 
lent prayer for the occasion was offered up by the Rev. Richard Leiven, Incumbent 
ef Yately. The Very Rev. the Dean of Chichester then addressed the meeting in an 
appropriate speech, followed by the Rev. F. C. Blackstone, the Rural Dean of the 
district. The children and congregation then sang the 100th Psalm, and the whole 
concluded by singing the National Anthem—‘t God save the Queen.” This church 
is endowed by the Rev. J. Randall, of Yately, by whose exertions the subscriptions 
have been raised, and the undertaking further promoted by a grant of 500/. from the 
Winchester Diocesan Society. It appears that his is the first corner stone of a new 
church laid since the establishment of this excellent Society. 

The Countess of Bridgewater has had a chapel of ease constructed at her own ex- 
pense on the extensive estates of her ladyship at Whitchurch, and has munificently 
endowed it, 








Conversion oF Quakers.—The Hereford Journal states that on the Ist ult., at 
the parish church of Bridstow, Mr. Nevins and his six children publicly conformed 
to the doctrines of the Church of England. Mr. N. was a most respectable member 
of the Society of Friends. 





Curtst Caurcn, Newark.—This church has been consecrated by the Archbishop 
of York, in the presence of a numerous congregation, assisted in the service by the 
Rev. Archdeacon Wilkins; a sermon was preached by the Rev. R. Simpson, from 
the 20th verse of the 2d chapter of Ephesians, after which a collection amounting to 
about 44/. was made in aid of the funds for its erection. 


New Cuurcn at NortHampton.—The first stone of a new church to be called 
St. Catharine's, from its being built on a site where a church of that name formerly 
stood, has been laid by the Marquess of Northampton. An excellent sermon was 
preached on the occasion by the Rev. Dr. Butler, and the entire arrangements were 
admirably made and conducted. A very interesting procession took place, composed 
of numerous Clergymen and the Pomfret Lodge of Freemasons; and the vast crowds 
of people by whom the procession was witnessed behaved in a very decorous and 
exemplary manner. The Noble Marquess concluded the proceedings with an ex- 
cellent address. 





ARCHIDIACONAL VisiTaTION.—The Archdeacon lately held his Visitation in Dor- 
chester, and was attended by a numerous body of the Clergy. A sermon was 
preached by the Rev. H. H. Harrington, Rector of Portland, on the duties and.con- 
duct of the Clergy for the edification and example of their flocks; and afterwards a 
most excellent and statistical Charge was delivered by the Archdeacon, being. the 
substanice of his inquiries in personally visiting every parish in his district during 
the last year. He said the result of these inquiries was highly satisfactory, reflecting 
great credit on the Parochial Clergy, the Churchwardens, and indeed every one 
connected with the Established Church. 


AUGMENTATION or Curactes.—The Gazette of the 14th ult. contains an an- 
nouncement of the augmentation by the Church Commissioners of the incomes de- 
rived from five Perpetual Curacies in the county of Durham—namely, Esh, 1251. ; 
St. Helen’s Auckland, 82/.; Etherley, 130/.; Shildon, 225/.; Escomb, 1202. 


Inish Representative Brsuops.—The following Irish Bishops will sit as repre- 
sentative Peers in the ensuing Session of Parliament,—namely, the Archbishop of 
Cashel, the Bishops of Meath, Kildare, and Derry. 





Epucation or tHe Inrant Poor.—We have been much interested by a elose 
examination of the Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Western Division of the Sussex 
Society for the Education of the Infant Poor, in the principles of the Established 
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Church, just published. The particulars and information which it contains are such 
as must be gratifying to every honest Churchman. We hope so valuable and éxten- 
sive an auxiliary to the spread of religious information among a class who stand so 
much in need of it as the infant poor, will continue to spread and prosper—stretching 
out its arms more and more widely, until it encloses even double the present large 
number of schools and scholars, the former being 45, the latter 3,544. This cannot 
be done without funds, and to the local and parochial Clergy mainly it behoves to 
exert themselves in interesting others to assist in this excellent cause.—In looking 
over the list, we find the principal schools, in number of scholars, are, first three 
schools at Worthing, containing 242 boys, and 280 girls, who are Sunday an@’daily 
scholars, and 22 boys and 13 girls, Sunday scholars only, in our city.— The Chichester 
Correspondent of the Hants Advertizer. 





DowniNG CotLEGE.— Court of Chancery, Aug. 11.—:fhe Master of the Rolls, tlie 
Vice-Chancellor, and the Lord Chancellor, have delivered their opinions in this 
matter, which was argued before them some months ago, and which came before this 
Court on the petition of Mr. Alfred Power, praying that the appointment of the 
Rev. Mr. Worsley to the office of Master of the College might be declared void, and 
that a new Master might be appointed in his place. The appointment was made in 
the year 1836. ‘The petitioner was, at the time of presenting the petition, a lay 
Fellow of Downing college. The case in support ef the petition was twofold; first, 
that Mr. Worsley having been previously a clerical Fellow of the college, could not 
be appointed Master, the statutes of the college and the charter requiring that the 
Master should have been chosen out of the lay Fellows; secondly, that Mr. Worsley 
bad never been duly elected a Fellow of the college, his election having taken place 
in 1824, in the place of a lay Fellow (Mr. Rolfe, the present Solicitor-General), who 
then resigned his Fellowship, and Mr. Worsley being then in orders, or intending to 
take orders, could not be duly elected to that Fellowship. 

The Vice-Chancellor first delivered his opinion, and after reading three. clauses 
of the original scheme, charter, and statutes of the college, was clearly of opinion 
that the appointment of the Rev. Mr. Worsley to the situation of Master of the College 
was valid, and also that his election in 1824, as a Fellow, was valid, and that he was 
a good Fellow. His Honour held that those clauses in the statutes on whith the 
argument against the appointment rested, were not to come into operation until 
the completion of the college. 

The Master of the Rolls took a similar view of both the points. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that his reason for requiring the opinions of the 
learned Judges in this matter was, because, in the event of the appointment of Mr. 
Worsley being held bad, the appointment of a new Master would devolve on his 
Lordship, and that was the reason he did not like to rely on his own opinion. His 
Lordship had no difficulty in coming to the same conclusion to which the learned 
Judges came on the main question, the validity of the appointment of a clerical 
Fellow to the place of Master of the college. The first question which regarded 
the election of Mr. Worsley in the place of the lay Fellow in 1824, was not so free 
from difficulty. His Lordship, after some observations on this part of the case, 
adopted the opinion of the other Judges. 

The petition was dismissed ; all the parties to have their costs out of the college 
funds. 


ORDINATIONS.—1837. 
By the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 


DEACONS. 

Name. Degree. College. University. 
Addison, John Dupré. . . . . . . - BA. Exeter Oxford: 
Browell, James. ... =. + + « « + BA. Exeter Oxford 
Carnegie, John Hemery. . . . . - . B.A. Catharine Hall . Cambridge 
Clayton, Charles . . . . . (let. dim.) B.A. Caius Cambridge 
Despard, George Pakenha . . + »« « BAL Magdalen Cambridge ° 
Goddard, Francis . a" . + « B.A. Brasennose Oxford 
Hodgson, George Mortimer . - B.A. Corpus Christi . Cambridge 
M*Cobb, Matthew. . d . B.A, Trinity Dublin 
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Name Degree. College. University. 
Maskell, William o + + + 60st ABA. University Oxford 
Rawlinson, MGY .  « ath)> cum «© BA Bt Uoke’s Oxford 
er ae Tae ee 
Samuel, John . . . wT eas ee + Ee Oxford 
Turner, Charles Michael . atte pas « ae “Cll Cambridge 
Vicars, George Christopher . . . B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 

“PRIESTS. 
Buxton, John Henry . B.A. Queen's Cambridge 
Capes, John Moore B.A. Balliol Cambridge 
Dowding, Benjamin Charles. oe B.A. Trinity Oxford 
PC 6 sk ee ee NS M.A. St. Alban’s Hall Oxford 
Lagden, Richard Dowse. . . . « B.A. Clare Hall Cambridge 
Radcliffe, Alston Wil"am B.A. Brasennose Oxford 
Spencer, the Hon. W filiam Henry M.A. Christ Church Oxford 

By the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

DEACONS. 
Boustead, James . . s+ + + « « « - M.A, Queen’s Oxford 
Cleemedees 2 6 SH TR chile o St. Bees Cumberland 
Elwin, George Saunders. . B.A. Catharine Hall Cambridge 
Faber, Frederick William B.A. Union Oxford 
Gatty, Alfred B.A. Exeter Oxford 
Lamotte, George Thos. Creepigny (et dim. B.A. Balliol Oxford 
Roberts, Edward i B.A. Jesus Oxford 
Smyth, Samuel Buxton . . . . . «. ». BA. Jesus Cambridge 
Wright, George Armitstead . . . . . B.A. Worcester Oxford 

PRIESTS. 
Bennett, Thomas . one B.A. Queen’s Cambridge 
Dover, George ao ae B. A. Catharine Hall Cambridge 
Downing, James Edward ee a a B.A. St. Catharine Hall Cambridge 
Longeton, Frederick Foyster . . P M.A. St. John’s Oxford 
Meredith, David . .. . Sea St. David’s Lampeter 
ee... « Se be B.A. Magdalen Cambridge 
Rooke, Willoughby . .....- M.A. Brasennose Oxford 
Sherwood, William . ..... .» B.A. St. Catharine Hall Cambridge 
Taylor, Robert Fetzer . - « « « « M.A. Brasennose Oxford 
Uwins, John Geale . . .. .. . « BeA. St. John’s Cambridge 
Wilson, Richard B.A. Trinity Dublin 

By the Lord Bishop of Chester. 

DEACONS. 
Argles, Marsham . ..... =.» + B.A. Merton Oxford 
Bevan, David Barclay . . . . ». - + B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Campbell, John James . . . . « B.A. Balliol Oxford 
Hayward, William Winstone C urtis . . . B.A. Oriel Oxford 
Kent, Roger. . . . . - « + « « «+ B.A. Schol. of Brasen. Oxford 
Lamb, Robert . . oe era ae ee Oxford 
Manby, John Ralph George o « » 0 ¢ SA, “Braseanose Oxford 
Molineux, Brian William . . . . . . B.A. Trinity Oxford 
Postlethwaite, John . . . . . « + + B.A. Queen’s Oxford 
Tipping, Vernon . . . «. . «+ + + B.A. Brasennose Oxford 

PRIESTS. 
Allen, Peregrine . . . . . « + » « BA. NewlInn Hall Oxford 
Birley, William. . . we. aree B.A. Trinity Oxford 
Black, Alexander William aie ° M.A. Christ Church Oxford 
Peters, Thomas. . enlnndys B.A. St. Alban’s Hall Oxford 
Postlethwaite, Thomas Marshall ham tine B.A. Queen’s Oxford 
Williams, Bennett . Pad Ser B.A. Queen’s Oxford 














By the Lord Bishop of Worcester. 
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DEACONS. 

Name. Degree. College. University. 
Atkinson, W. . . . ° B.A. Magdalen Cambridge 
Edgell, William Charles . ° B.A. St. John’s Oxford 
Geare, Edward. . .. B.A. Exeter Oxford 
sd Pe ae . M.A. Caius Cambridge 
Jeans, William. . . B.A Wadham Oxford 
Lowth, Arthur. . . ‘ B.A. Exeter Oxford 
Reddall, T. B.A. Corpus Christi Cambridge 
Williams, John . B.A. Trinity Oxford 


Wright, Jus). ai’ 


B.A. Christ's 


Cambridge 





PRIESTS. 
Barnwel!, Edward pant . M.A. Scholar of Jesus Oxford 
Bromhead, R. G. Ss B.A. Jesus Cambridge 
Carter, George . . B.A. St. John’s Oxford 
Fell, John . . . ° ° B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Gem, Arthur Stevenson R ° M.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Herbert, J. . . B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Holden, William M.A. Worcester Oxford 
Kerr, W.F.  . 1 B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Ledsam, D. B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Minster, T. . ‘ es B.A. Catharine Hall Cambridge 
Sherwood, Henry Martyn an B.A. Queen’s Oxford 






























By the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
DEACONS. 


Blanford, William West. . . . . . . B.A. St. Edmund Hall Oxford 


Bowles, Francis Alfred . . . . . «+ « B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Compson, Edward Bate. . . . . . . B.A. Queen’s Oxford 
Daman, Charles . ... . . . + « M.A. Fellowof Oriel Oxford 
Gray, Horace Faithful . . . . . . . B.A. Corpus Oxford 
Gunner, William Henry. . . . . . . B.A. Trinity Oxford 
Wells, Henry George . M.A. Trinity Oxford 
PRIESTS. 
Boys, Henry . . J .«<a ts 2 0 BA. Woneaten Oxford 


B.A. New Inn Hall Oxford 


Estridge, Henry Thomas ° 
Christ Church Oxford 


Pearson, William Henry . .« ; - ; eh 


Piggott, Richard — oe ee ot Ok Oxford 
Pope, Septimus . . i th . M.A. Queen's Oxford 
By the Lord Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. 
PRIEST. 
Pennefather, Edward. . . ... «+ M.A. Balliol Oxford : 
PREFERMENTS. 


The Queen has been pleased to order a congé d’elire to pass the Great Seal of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, empowering the Dean and Chapter of 
the Cathedral Church of Hereford to elect a Bishop of that See, the same being void by 
the death of the Honourable Doctor EpbwArp Grey, late Bishop thereof; and her : 
Majesty has also been pleased te recommend the Very Reverend THomas MUSGRavE, : 
Doctor in Divinity, to be elected by the said Dean and Chapter, Bishop of that See. 

Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
£ 
118 Lincoln Lincoln Vic. Choral of Linc. 
135 Notts Peterboro’ Duke of Portland 
459 Norfolk Norwich 


Name. Preferment. 


Apthorpe, G. F. 
Austin, J. B. 
Beevor, E.R. . 


. Ashby Puerorum 
- Hucknall Torkard 
. Hevingham 
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Name. Preferment. Net Value. 
Birkett, W. . Smethcote 276 
Blofield, J.T. . . Hellesdon 69 
Bowles, Dr. . . Noke 90 
Clarke, R, P. . . Otterford 72 


Clifford, J. B. . . St.Matthew,Kingsdown 
Coffin, J. T. P. . Alwington 243 
Coleman, J. N. . St.Catherine’s, Ventnor 


Covey, C, . . Great Washbourne 59 

Eliot, E. . . « Norton Bavant 150 

Fisher) Gv. { Willenhall in Wol- * 300 
verhampton 

Forster, J. . . Edmondbyers 178 


Glaves, J.C. . . Laxton 

Graham, J.B.. . Felkirk 136 
Hallen, W. . . Wribben Hall 

Hewitt, A. . . St. John, Carisbrooke 
Hildyard. . . . Hameringham 216 
Hill, J. H.. . Cranoe 181 


Hird, J.S. Child’s Wickham 105 
Hole, N. J.B. . Broadwood Kelly 238 
Hollingsworth, A.G,. Stowmarket 281 
Johnes, A. O.. . Ludlow 160 


Deanery of Bristol 
Clare, in the Paro- 
Lloyd, J. D. . ; chial Church of > 452 
Tiverton 


Lamb, Dr. 


Mellersh, W. P. . Compton Abdale 78 
M‘Grath, H. . . St. Ann’s, Manchester 380 
Owen, C.G. . «. Loddeswell 286 
Palairet, R. « «~ Norton St. Phil 91 
Potter, J. - . Fishley 141 
Raikes, R.N. . . Longhope 384 
Richards, L. . . Lianerfil 308 
Sandon, T. . . Greetwell 52 
Scurr, J. . . . Ninebanks 124 
Smith,R. . . . Cowley 322 


Taylor, W.. . St. Michael-le-Belfrey 140 
Thompson, E.K.. Tutbury . . . . 181 


Tomlinson, W. R.. Whiteparish 126 
Tyson, J. . Woolstanton 162 
West, J. R. . Wrawley 220 


County. Diocese. Patron. 
Shropsh. L.& C. Hulme Trustees 
Norfolk Norwich Bishop of Norwich 
Oxford Oxford Duke of Marlboro’ 
Somerset B. & W. Rev. R. J. Beadon 
Bristol G. & B, Trustees 
Devon Exeter R. P. Coffin, Esq. 
].of Wight Winchest.J. Hambrough, Esq, 
Gloster G. & B. C. B. Eudelle, Esq. 
Wilts Salisbury Lord Chancellor 


Stafford L. & C. Inhabitants 


Durham Durham D. & C. of Durham 

Northam. Peterboro’Lord Carbery 

York York Archbishop of York 
Lord Ward 

L.of Wight Winchest. 

Lincoln Lincoln J.&F.Coltman,Esqs, 

Leicester Lincoln Earl of Cardigan 

Cie Om { Rev. H. Pruen, and 

others 

Devon. Exeter Own Petition 

Suffolk Norwich Own Petition 

Salop Hereford Lord Chancellor 
The Queen 


J. P. Parker, Esq. 


Devon Exeter 4 Wty Semmes, tice 


Gloster G.& B. D. & C, of Bristol 
Lancash. Chester Bishop of Chester 
Devon Exeter Mrs. Freke. 
Somerset B. & W. Bp. Bath and Wells 
Norfolk Norwich Rev. E. Marsham 
Gloster G. & B. Archdeacon Probyn 
Montgom.St.Asaph Bishop of St. Asaph 
Lincoln Lincoln D. & C, of Lincoln 
Northum. Durham { or crane of 
endale 
Gloster G. & B, Lord Chancellor 
York York D. & C. of York 
Stafford L., & C. Archd. of Derby 
Wilts Salisbury R. Bristow, Esq. 
Stafford Hereford R. Sneyd, Esq. 
Lincoln Lincoln Clare Hall, Camb. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. Preferment. 
£ 
‘ Boyton, St. Andrew’s 365 
Alatich, 'W. { Stowmarket 281 
Shaw, near Newbury 474 
Arautrong, M.. S prnlons 139 
Monmovth 195 
Bares, H.. - 9 Rockfield 47 
Beavan, E.. . . Great Washbourne 59 
Burroughs, L.. . Great Offley 298 
Drake, J. . . . Warmfield 148 
Fisher, J. . . . Dodford 233 
Freke, T. . . «~ Loddeswell 286 
Green, J, . . . Norton Bavant 150 


Wfalifax, R. F.. . Richards Castle 745 
Haworth,S. . . Hipswell 88 


Net Value. County, 


Diocese. Patron, 


Trustees 


Suffolk Norwich { Rev. J. Wilcox 


Berks _ Salisbury Dr. Penrose 
Kent Cant. Archbishop of Cant. 


Hereford Duke of Beaufort 

 Monm. Llandaff R. J. Harding, Esq, 

Gloster G. & B. C. B. Eudelle 

Herts KochesterIncumbent 

York York Clare Hall, Camb. 

Northam. Peterboro’— Thornton, Esq. 

Devon Exeter. Mrs. Freke 

Wilts Salisbury Lord Chancellor - 


Hereford Hereford Bishop of Worcester 
York Chester Vicar of Catterick’’ 
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Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 

Holmes, J. - Compton Abdale 78 Gloster G.& B. D. & C. of Bristol 
Hunt, R. . . Felkirk 136 York York Archbishop of York 
Jessert, T. . - Greetham 275 Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 
Jones, A. - Abergwilly 94 Carmarth.St.David’s Bishop of St. David's 
Lister, J. J. . Cranoe 181 Leicester Lincoln Earl of Cardigan 
Lioyd, J. . - Lianerfil 308 Montgom.St. Asaph Bishop of St. Asaph 
Markham, Archd. Bolton Percy 1540 York York Archbishop of York 
Matthias, D. . Whitechapel 868 MiddlesexLondon Brasennosé, Oxford 
Morris, J. . . Tasley 195 Salop Hereford E. F. Acton, Esq. 
Poore, P. . «. .« Fifield 226 Hants Winchest. Lord Chancellor 
Probyn, E. . - Longhope 384 Gloster G.& B, Archdeacon Probyn 
Richardson, W. . St. Michael-le-Belfrey 140 York York D. & C, of York 





Robinson, G. . . Tutbury 131 Stafford L. & C, Archdeacon ofDerby 
St. Stephen’s 85 Exeter Bishop of Exeter 
Stabback, W. . < Mariansleigh 120 Devon > Exeter < Corporat. of Exeter 
Sancreed 265 Cornw } D. & C. of Exeter 
Turner, E.. . . Noke 90 Oxford Oxford Duke of Marlboro’ 
Webb, J. R. H. . Thornton Dale 396 York York R. Hill, Esq. 
Webster, S. . Caxton Norfolk 
roy Didlington 1102, ge Lord Berners 
Wileen psi 1.9 he oe St. Mary 290 Norfolk Norwich { Sir T. Beevor, Bart. 
Wilson, J. . + Laxton Northum. Peterboro’ Lord Carbery 
APPOINTMENTS, 
Name. Appointment. 


Lectureship at St. Philip's Church, Birmingham. 
Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Galloway. 


Downes, J. W. 
Gilbert, P,P. . 
Lamotte, T. C. 





Name. 
Hill, B. O.. 
Lister, J. J. 
Say, T.H.. 


. 


Ox 


A Congregation was lately held for the 
purpose of electing two Burgesses to serve 
in the first Parliament of her present Ma- 
jesty. The usual forms having been gone 
through, Thomas Grimstone Bucknall 
Estcourt, Esq. D.C.L. of Corpus Christi 
College, was proposed by the Rev. the 
President of Corpus, and Sir Robt. Harry 
Inglis, Bart. D.C,L. of Christ Church, by 
the Rev. Dr. Bull, Canon of Christ Church, 
when no other candidate being nominated, 
the Vice-Chancellor declared Sir R. H. 
Inglis and Mr. Estcourt duly elected ; the 
ind ltles were then signed, and the 
Convocation dissolved. 








MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 


The Rev. William Wheeler, M.A. the 
Rev. Edw. Greene, M.A, Edw. Meyrick, 
M.A. the Rev. John Fisher, M.A. Ber- 
/ nard Smith, B,A. John Edward Chaplin, 
B.A. and Frederick Pyndar Lowe, B.A. 


Domestic Chaplain to Lord Tenterden. 
OBITUARY. 
Curate of Newtownards, Ireland. 


At Alford. 
At Gorleston. 





















Appointment or Residence. 


FORD. 


Probationary Fellows of Magdalen Col- 
lege, have been admitted Actual Fellows 
of that Society ; and at the same time the 
following gentlemen were respectively ad- 
mitted Probationary Fellows and Demies : 
Probationary Fellows — Richard Clarke 
Sewell, M.A. and the Rev. Fred, Bulley, 
M.A. Demies of Magdalen ; Demies — 
Henry Balston, Commoner of Oriel (coun- 
ty of Kent), John Leigh Hoskyns,;Com- 
moner of Balliol (county of Gloucester), 
George Frederick Goddard, Commoner of 
Oriel (county of Lincoln), Henry Harris, 
Commoner of Oriel (county of Warwick). 





PEMBROKE COLLEGE, 


The following gentlemen were elected 
from Abingdon School to Scholarships in 
Pembroke College, viz. Martin Joseph 
Routh, on the Tesdale Foundation, and 
John Collingwood, on the Wightwick 
Foundation. 
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MARRIAGES. 


At South Scarle, Notts, the Rev. John 
L. Ison, B.A. late of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Curate of Tipton, Stafford- 
shire, to Eliza, second daughter of the late 
John Wilson, Esq. of Besthorpe. 

At Ratby, Leicestershire, the Rev. Thos. 
Hill, B.D. Vicar of Chesterfield,to Dorothea, 
fifth daughter of the late John Pare, Esq. 
of the Newarke, Leicester, and of Hupwell 
Hall, Derbyshire. 

Rev. G. W. Sandford, Rector of Wed- 
dington, Warwickshire, to Catharine, eld- 
est daughter of John Towle, Esq. of Nun- 
eaton. 

Rev. Mark Coxon, of Denham, to Mar- 
garet, second daughter of H. Matthie, Esq. 
of New-hall, Cheshire. 

At Dublin, the Rev. W.Trocke, of Mount 
Ormond, Tipperary, to Anne, relict of John 
Nugent, Esq. of Coyneville, Westmeath. 

Rev. J. K. Courtney, Curate of Finglas, 
to Eliza, relict of B. Shaw, Esq. of New- 
town, county Dublin. 

Rev. Charles Leslie, eldest son of the 
Lord Bishop of Elphin, to Louisa, daugh- 
ter of Major-General the Hon. Sir Henry 
King, K.C.B. 

Rev. James Alexander Barnes, M.A. 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Rector of East Gilling, Yorkshire, to La- 
vinia, daughter of C. Gregory Fairfax, Esq. 
of Gilling Castle. 

Rev. Dr. Dill, of Coagh, to Miss Robin- 
son, of the same place. 

Rev. John Dobson, M.A. of Manches- 
ter, to Jane, second daughter of the late 
Rev. Thomas Wood, M.A. of Newcastle. 

At St. Michael’s Church, Toxteth-park, 
the Rev. Oliver Ormerod, M.A. of Brasen- 
nose College, to Sarah Jane, youngest 
daughter of Charles Tayleur, Esq. of Park- 
field. 

At St. Martin’s Church, Oxford, by the 
Rev. W. W. Champneys, M.A. the Rev. 
John Field, B.A. of Magdalen Hall, Curate 
of St.Clement’s, Worcester, to Anne, eldest 
daughter of James Paxton, Esq. 

At Roche, Cornwall, the Rev. Nicholas 
Ford Chudleigh, B.A. of Magdalen Hall, 
and of Cubert, in the county of Cornwall, 
to Ecclesia, daughter of the late Rev. R. 
Lyne, Rector of Little Petharick, in the 
same county. 





Rev. Chas. Wiglesworth Lamprele, eld- 
est son of Chas. Lamprele, Esq. of Bead- 
ley-place, Suffolk, to Catharine Frances, 
second daughter of Frederick Mortlock, 
Esq. late of Cambridge. 

Rev. Thomas Surridge, D.C.L. of Fel- 
sted-house, Essex, to Caroline, third 
daughter of John Foster, Esq. of Brigadier 
Hill, Enfield. 

At Miserden, Gloucestershire, the Rev. 
Henry Wybrow, to Catharine, daughter of 
John Mills, Esq. 

Rev. T. H. Winbolt, of Hadley, Middle- 
sex, to Mary Susanna, eldest daughter of 
G. F. Holt, Esq. of Enfield. 

At Dunstable, the Rev. Arthur Gore 
Pemberton, son of the late Alderman Jos. 
Pemberton, Chief Magistrate of the Dublin 
Police, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
George Crawley, Esq. of Dunstable. 

At Temple Balsall, Warwickshire, the 
Rev. J. Couchman, of Elmbridge, Wor- 
cestershire, to Mary, daughter of the late 
Robert Turner, Esq. of New Park, Hants. 

Rev. Thomas Steele, of Edgeworth- 
town, Ireland, to Sophia, daughter of the 
late Capt. T. Ward Howard, Benga! Esta- 
blishment. 


BIRTHS. 


At Stanley Green, near Poole, Dorset, 
the wife of the Rev. W. B. Clarke, of a 
daughter. 

At the Rectory, Froxfield, Wilts, the 
lady of the Rev. T. G. P. Atwood, of Pem- 
broke College, of a daughter. 

At the Forest, Walthamstow, the lady 
of the Rev. Thomas Dry, of a daughter. 

At West Lavington, the lady of the Rev. 
Edwerd Wilton, of a daughter. 

At Great Gonerby, the lady of the Rev. 
Irvin Eller, of a son. 

The lady of the Rev. Richard Wood, of 
Woodhali Park, Wensley-dale, of a son. 

At Rothly Vicarage, the lady of the 
Rev. W. Acworth, of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, of a son. 

At Sarisbury, near Southampton, the 
lady of the Rev. Geo. Morris, of a daugh- 
ter. 

At the Archdeaconry House, Hills- 
borough, the Hon. Mrs. Walter Mant, of 
a daughter. 











NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In reply to a ‘‘ Constant Reader,” we beg to state that ‘“‘ The Act for Registering Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages,” Section 33, requires that copies of the register of Marriages only be sent quarterly 
to the Secular Registrar. The penalty of “ any sum not exceeding ten pounds” refers only to 
“any person who shall bury or perform any funeral, or any religious service for the burial of any 
dead body for which no certificate shall have been duly made and delivered by the undertaker, or 
other person having charge of the funeral, either by the Registrar or Coroner, and who shall not 


within seven days give notice therevf to the Registrar.” Section 27. 
at p. 500.—— We beg to offer our thanks to “ P. A. E.” 


* Phoenix” has been received. 


Our Correspondent was in error 
Similar curiosities will be acceptable —— 








